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2 ier evening at Yoresett House passed with its usual monotonous 
quietness. Mrs. Conisbrough, weary, and dejected too, now that 
she was at home again—now that Aglionby had gone away, without 
saying one word of coming again, without holding out a single hope 
that he would deal generously, or, as it seemed to her, even justly, by 
her and hers—went to bed early hoping to find rest and forgetfulness. 
She took a stronger dose than usual of her calming mixture, and was 
soon asleep. Rhoda was not long in following her example. The 
two elder girls were left alone. They chatted in a desultory manner, 
with long pauses, about all the trivial events which had happened 
during Judith’s absence. If there were anything remarkable about 
their conversation it was, that neither Bernard Aglionby’s name, nor 
that of Randulf Danesdale, was so much as mentioned. By degrees 
their voices ceased entirely ; silence had fallen upon them for some 
time before they at last went to their bedrooms. How different the 
feelings which caused or prompted this silence in the one girl and the 
other! Delphine’s silence was the cloak which hid a happiness tremu- 
lous but not uncertain. Looking round her horizon she beheld a most 
brilliant star of the morning rising clear, bright and prepared to run 
along course. She was content to be silent, and contemplate it. 
With Judith it was otherwise. She felt the depression under 
which she had lately suffered, but which had been somewhat dissipated 
by the strong excitement of the event which had taken place at Scar 
Foot. She felt this depression rush over her again with irresistible force, 
sweeping her as it were from her feet, submerging her beneath its dark 
and melancholy wave. Turn which way she would she could see 
nothing but darkness in her prospects—in the prospects of them all. 


Hitherto she had fought against this depression ; had despised herself 
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for feeling it ; and, since her uncle’s will had left them penniless, tried 
to console herself with the reflection that she was no worse off than 
before, but rather a little better, for that now she might justly go to 
her mother and claim as a right to be allowed to seek work. To- 
night she did not feel that consolation; she thought of Bernard 
Aglionby’s eyes, and of the touch of his hand as he had said, “ Good- 
afternoon, Miss Conisbrough,” and the thought, the recollection, made 
her throw down her work and pant as if she felt suffocated and longed 
for fresh air. 

By-and-by she went to bed, and, more wearied than she had 
known she was, soon fell asleep, and had one of those blessed dreams 
which descend upon our slumbers sometimes when care is blackest 
and life is hardest, when our weirds, that we have to dree out look 
intolerable to us in our weariness and grief. It was a long, rambling, 
confused dream, incoherent but happy. When she awoke from it, 
she could recall no particular incident in it; she did but experience 
a feeling of happiness and lightness of heart, as if the sun had 
suddenly burst forth through dark clouds, which she had long been 
hoping vainly would disperse. And vaguely connected with this 
happier feeling, the shadow, as it were, the eidolon, or image, of 
Bernard Aglionby, dim recollections of Shennamere, of moonlight, 
of words spoken, and then of a long, dreamful silence, which 
supervened. 

She lay half-awake, trying, scarce consciously, to thread together 
these scattered beads of thought, of fancy, and of hope. Then by 
degrees, she remembered where she was, and the truth of it all. But 
cheered, and undaunted still, she rose from her bed, and dressed, and 
went downstairs, ready to face her day with a steadfast mien. 

The morning seemed to pass more quickly and cheerfully than 
usual, Judith was employed in some household work; that is, her 
hands were so employed; her head was busy with schemes of 
launching herself upon the world—of work, in short. She was 
reflecting upon the best means of finding something to do, which 
should give her enough money, to let her learn how to do some- 
thing more. Never before had the prospect seemed so near and so 
almost within her grasp. 

In the afternoon Delphine shut herself up in her den, to paint, 
and to brood, no doubt, she too, over the future and its golden possi- 
bilities. For, when we are nineteen, the future is so huge, and its 
hugeness is so cheerful and sunny. Rhoda, inspired with youthful 
energy, was seen to put on an old and rough-looking pair of gloves, 
and on being questioned, said she was going to do up the garden. 
Thus Judith and Mrs. Conisbrough were left alone in the parlour, 
and Judith offered to read to her mother. The proposal was accepted. 
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Judith had read for some time of the fortunes and misfortunes 
attending the careers of Darcy Latimer and Alan Fairfax, when, 
looking up, she saw that her mother was asleep. She laid the book 
down, and before taking up her work, contemplated the figure and 
countenance of the sleeping woman. That figure, shapely even now, 
had once been, as Judith had again and again heard, one of the 
tallest, straightest, most winsome figures in all Danesdale. Her 
mother’s suitors and admirers had been numerous, if not all eligible, 
and that countenance, now shrunken, with the anxiously corrugated 
brow, and the mouth drawn down in lines of care, discontent, and 
disappointment, had been the face of a beauty. How often had 
she not heard the words from old servants and old acquaintance, 
“Eh, bairn, but your mother was a bonny woman!” 

“Poor mother!” murmured Judith, looking at her, with her 
elbow on her knee, and her chin in her hand, “yours has been a 
sad, hard life, after all. I should like to make it gladder for you, 
and I can and will do so,even without Uncle Aglionby’s money, 
if you will only wait, and have patience, and trust me to walk alone.” 

Then her thoughts flew like lightning, to Scar Foot, to Shennamere, 
to the days from the Saturday to the Wednesday, which she had 
just passed there, and which had opened out for her such a new world. 

Thus she had sat for some little time in silence, and over all the 
house there was a stillness which was almost intense, when the 
handle of the door was softly turned, and looking up, Judith beheld 
their servant Louisa, looking in, and evidently wishful to speak with 
her. She held up her hand, with a warning gesture, looking at her 
mother, and then rising, went out of the room, closing the door 
behind her as softly as it had been opened. 

“ What is it, Louisa ? ” 

“Please, Miss Conisbrough, it’s an old woman called Martha Paley, 
and she asked to see the mistress.” 

“ Mrs. Paley, oh, I know her. I'll go to her, Louisa, and if you 
have done your work, you can go upstairs and get dressed, while I 
talk to her, for she will not sit anywhere but in the kitchen.” 

Louisa willingly took her way upstairs, and the young lady went 
into the kitchen. 

“Well, Martha, and where do you come from?” she inquired. 
“Tt is long since we saw you.” ; 

It was a very aged, decent-looking woman who had seated herself 
in the rocking-chair at one side of the hearth. Martha Paley had 
been in old John Aglionby’s service years ago. When old age in- 
capacitated her, and after her old man’s death, she-had yielded to the 
urgent wishes of a son and his wife, living at Bradford, and had 
taken up her abode with them. Occasionally she revisited her old 
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haunts in the Dale, the scenes of her youth and matronhood, and 
Judith conjectured that she must be on such a visit now. 

“ Ay, a long time it is, my dear,” said the old woman; she was 
a native of Swaledale, and spoke in a dialect so broad, as certainly 
to be unintelligible to all save those who, like Judith Conisbrough, 
knew and loved its every idiom, and accordingly, in mercy to the 
reader, her vernacular is translated. “Ihave been staying at John 
Heseltine’s at the Ridgeway farm, nigh to th’ Hawes.” 

“Ah then, that is why you have not been to see us before, I 
suppose, as it is a good distance away. But now you are here, 
Martha, you will take off your bonnet, and stay tea?” 

“T cannot, my bairn, thank you. John’s son Edmund has driven 
me here, so far, in his gig, and he’s bound to do some errands in the 
town, and then to drive me to Leyburn, where my son will meet me 
and take me home next day.” 

“Tsee. And how are you? You look pretty well.” 

“T’m very well indeed, God be thanked, for such an old, old 
woman asI am. I have reason to be content. But your mother, 
bairn—how’s your mother ?” 

“She has been ill, I am very sorry to say, and she is sleeping now. 
I daren’t awaken her, Martha, or I would, but her heart is weak, 
you know, and we are always afraid to startle her or give her a shock.” 

“ Ay, ay! Well, you'll perhaps do as well as her. I’ve had some- 
thing a deal on my mind, ever since Sunday, when I heard of the 
old squire’s death, and his will. I reckon that would be a shock to 
you.” 

“Tt was,” replied Judith briefly. 
' “Ay, indeed! And it’s quite true that he has left his money to 
his grandson ?” 

* Quite true.” 

“ Judith, my bairn, that was not right.” 

“T suppose my uncle thought he had a right to do what he chose 
with his own, Martha.” 

“Tn a way, he might have, but not after what he'd said to your 
mother. People have rights, but there’s duties too, my dear, duties, 
and there’s honesty and truth. His duty was to deal fairly by those 
he had encouraged to trust in him, and he died with a lie in his 
mouth when he led your mother to expect his money, and then left 
it away. But there’s the Scripture, and it’s the strongest of all,” 
she went on, somewhat incoherently, as it seemed to Judith, while 
she raised her withered hand with a gesture which had in it some- 
thing almost imposing ; “and ¢¢ says, ‘for unto him that hath shall 
be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’ ” 
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“Tt is a very true Scripture, Martha, I think—so true that it will 
scarcely do for us to set ourselves against it in this case. The will is 
a valid one. Have you seen young Mr. Aglionby?” 

“Nay,” she answered, with some vigour; “ when I heard o’ what 
had happened, I couldn’t bide to go near the place. And it’s the first 
time I’ve been in th’ Dale without visiting Scar Foot, the bonny 
place—‘ Fair Scar Foot’ the verses call it.” 

“T think that is a pity. You would have found Mr. Aglionby 
very kind, and most anxious to do all that is right and just.” 

“T think for sure, he ought to be. Why not? It’s easy to bejust 
when you have lands and money all round, just as it is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright ... He must be terrible rich, my 
bairn—that young man.” 

“He is as rich as my uncle was, I suppose. He was not rich 
before ; he was very poor—as poor as we are.” 

Old Mrs. Paley shook her head, and said decidedly : 

“That can’t be, honey! For when his father—poor Ralph—died, 
his mother’s rich relations promised to adopt him; and they were to 
look after him, and see that he wanted for nothing. So that with 
money from them, and the old Squire’s money too, he must be a very 
rich man.” 

Such, but more rudely expressed, was old Martha’s argument. 

Judith felt a wave of sickly dread and terror sweep over her heart. 
It made her feel cold and faint. This rumour confronted her every- 
where, this tale without a word of truth in it. Aglionby’s words 
had been explicit enough. On his mother’s side he had no rich 
relations ; never had possessed even a rich connection. Yet her own 
impressions, strong, though she knew not whence they were derived ; 
her own mother’s words about “ Bernarda” and what Bernarda had 
said (words spoken as she awoke from her fainting fit); and now old 
Martha Paley—on all sides there seemed to be an impression, nay, 
more, a conviction, that he had been adopted by these mythical rich 
relations. Who had at first originated that report? Whence had 
it sprung? She knew, though she had not owned it to herself—she 
knew, though she had called herself all manner of ill-names for 
daring even to guess such a thing. It was because she knew, that 
she had refused Aglionby’s overtures. 

For a moment or two, cowardice was nearly gaining the victory. 
Mrs. Paley was an old, feeble woman; Judith could easily turn her 
thoughts upon another track; the worst need never be stated. But 
another feeling stronger than this shrinking from the truth, urged 
her to learn it, and she said: 

“Indeed, and how do you know this, Martha? ” 

“ How do I know it, bairn? Why, from your own mother’s lips, 
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as who else should I know it from? Ay, and she cried and sobbed, 
she did so when she brought the news. You know it was like in 
this way that it happened. When Ralph got married, and for long 
before I was housekeeper at Scar Foot, I well remember it all, and 
the old Squire’s fury, and the names he called the woman who had 
married his son ; ‘a low, penniless jade,’ he called her, ay, and worse 
than that. He always meant Ralph to have your mother, you know. 
She was ever a favourite with him. Whether that would have come to 
anything in any case, I don’t know, for whatever she might have 
done, Ralph said much and more, that he wouldn’t wed her. He 
went off to London, and married his wife there. The news came, 
and the Squire was furious. How he raged! He soon forbade 
Ralph the house, and cut off his allowance, and refused to see him, or 
hear of him. Two or three years passed, your mother was married, 
and lived in this house, which had been her mother’s before her. I 
think the old Squire’s conscience began to prick, for he got uneasy 
about his son, and at last would have sent for him, I believe, but 
while he was making up his mind Ralph died, and then it was too late. 
For atime it fairly knocked the old man down. Then he came round, 
and began to think that he would like to have the boy, and he even 
made up his mind to make some sort of terms with the wife soas to 
get the boy into his own care, and ‘bring him up an Aglionby, and 
not a vagabond,’ ashe said. It was a great descent for his pride, 
Miss Judith. He took counsel with your mother, and sent her to 
Irkford, where Mrs. Ralph lived, that great big town, you know. I’ve 
never been there, but they do say that it’s wonderful for size and 
for dirt. He sent her there to see the mother and try to persuade 
her to let him have the child for the best part of the year, and she 
was to have it for the rest, and it was to be brought up like a gentle- 
man, and sent to college, and then it was to have all his money when 
he died, same as if its father had never crossed him. 

“Your mother—she was not a widow then, you know, nor for many 
a year after—she was away about three days. When she came back, 
she came alone. The old Squire was as white as a sheet with expec- 
tation and excitement. I was by at the time, and I saw and heard 
it all. He said, ‘ Where’s the boy?’ in a very quiet, strange kind 
of voice. ‘Oh, uncle, your mother said—‘ she’s an awful woman— 
she’s like a tigress.’ Then she cried and sobbed, and said it had 
been too much for her nerves; it had nearly killed her. And she 
told him how Mrs. Ralph had got into a fury, and said she would 
never be parted for a day from her child, and that she spurned his 
offer. The old Squire said with his grim little laugh, that perhaps 
when she was starving, she would not be so ready to spurn. ‘Oh, 
she won’t starve,’ your mother said, ‘she has plenty of rich relations, 
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and that is partly what makes her so independent. Ralph has left 
her the child’s sole guardian. She scorns and spurns us, and I 
believe she would like to see us humbled in the dust before her.’ 
Then the old Squire let his hatred loose against his son’s wife. With 
his terrible look that he could put on at times, he sat down beside 
your mother (she was flung on a sofa, you know, half-fainting) and 
he bade her tell him all about it. He questioned and she answered, 
and she was trembling like a leaf all the time. He bade me stay 
where I was, as witness. And at last, when he had heard it all out, 
he swore a fearful oath, and took heaven and us to witness that from 
henceforth, as long as he lived, he would have nothing to do with 
his grandchild. It might starve, he said, or die, or rot, or anything 
its mother chose, for aught he cared—jhe had done with it for ever. 
It was terrible to hear him. And from that day, none of us dared 
name the child to him. He spent a deal of his time at Yoresett 
House with your mother. I heard him many a time tell her she and 
hers were all the children he had. And after your father died, he 
went on purpose to tell her not to be uneasy, but to leave him to do 
things his own way, and that you children should thrust that brat 
out of Scar Foot at last. And now he goes and leaves it all his 
money. Eh, my bairn—that was very wrong.” 

Judith, when she answered, spoke, and indeed felt, quite calm: 
the very hugeness of the effort she had to make in order to speak at 
all, kept her calm and quiet. She had never even conceived of any- 
thing like the dreadful shame she felt as she said: 

“Tt is a terrible story, Martha. It is very well that you told it to 
me instead of to my mother, for she is not strong enough to bear 
having it raked up again. Have you,” her voice almost died away 
upon her lips—‘ have you related it to any one else?” 

“Nay, not I! I thought I’d just see Mistress Conisbrough, and 
ask her if there was nothing to be done. If she was to speak to some 
lawyer—some clever man—and some of them 7s so clever, you know, 
happen he might be able to set aside the will.” 

“That is what she thought of at first,” said Judith, strenuously 
keeping her mind fixed upon the subject; battling hard to keep in 
restraint the sickly fear at her heart lest any of the unsuspecting 
ones around them should by chance come in and interrupt the inter- 
view. “But Mr. Whaley told her it would not be of the very 
slightest use. And—and—Martha, I think you are very fond of us 
all, are you not?” 

She came near to the old woman, and knelt beside her, with her 
hands clasped upon her knee, and sh» looked up into Martha's 
face. 


“ Ay, my bairn, I am so.” She passed her withered hand over 
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Judith’s glossy brown braids. “I am so fond of ye all that I cannot 
abide to see ye cast out by a usurper.” 

“Then if you really care for us, please, Martha, say nothing more 
to any one about this, will you? I will tell you why. We have 
reason to think that Mr. Aglionby’s relations were not really so rich 
as—as was represented, or if they were, they must have changed 
their minds about adopting him, for he was very poor, really, 
when his grandfather found him. And as it would not be of 
the least use to dispute the will, we want to keep it all quiet, 
don’t you see? and to make no disturbance about it. Will you 
promise, Martha?” 

“ Ay, if you'll promise that if ever I could be of use by telling all 
about it, as I’ve told it to you, now, that you'll send for me, eh, 
bairn ?” 

“Oh, I promise that, yes.” 

“Then I promise you what you want. It’s none such a pleasant 
thing that one should want to be raking it up at every turn, to all 
one’s friends and neighbours.” 

Judith felt her heart grow cold and faint at the images conjured 
up by these words of the old woman, who went on, after a pause, 
during which her thoughts seemed to dwell upon the past, “ Do you 
know him, my bairn, this young man?” 

“Yes,” replied Judith, a flood of colour rushing tumultuously over 
her paleface. The question was sudden; the emotion was, for the 
moment, uncontrollable. Her clear eyes, which had been fixed on old 
Martha’s face, wavered, sank. 

Though Mrs. Paley was a withered old woman of eighty, she 
could read o certain language on a human face as glibly as any 
young maid of eighteen. 

“You do? There’s another reason for my holding my tongue. 
You say he’s considerate, and wishful to do right. Is he reasonable, 
or is he one of them that have eyes, but see not? IEf he has eyes, he 
will want never to lose sight of you again. Ifyou and he were to 
wed—eh, what a grand way of making all straight, and healing all 
enmities, and a way after the Lord’s own heart, too.” 

. A little shudder ran through Judith. She did not tell old Martha 

that Aglionby was already engaged; or Mrs. Paley’s indignation 
would perhaps have loosed her tongue, in other quarters than this, 
and Judith wished above all things, and at almost any price, to 
secure her silence. She knew now that had Bernard been free as 
air; had he loved her and her alone, and told her so, and wooed 
her with all the ardour of which he was capable—after what she 
had just now heard she would have to say him nay, cost her what 
it might; a spoiled life, a broken heart, or what you will. 
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She rose from her knees, smiled a chilly little attempt at a smile, 
and said : 

“Tm afraid you are a match-maker, Martha,” and then to her 
unspeakable relief, she heard the sound of wheels. It was John 
Heseltine’s son Edmund with the gig, coming to fetch Martha 
away. 

The old woman did not ask to see the other girls. The story she 
had been telling had sent her thoughts wandering back to old 
times ; she had forgotten Judith’s sisters, who were to her things 
of yesterday. When she departed, Judith shook her withered old 
hand; promised to deliver her messages to her mother, led her to 
the door; saw her seated in the gig, and driven off, sure that she 
would keep the promise she had given. And thus old Martha Paley 
disappears from these pages. 

Judith returned to the house, and stood in the hall a moment or 
two, then mechanically took her way upstairs, along the passage, 
to her own bedroom. She sat down, and folding her hands upon 
her knee, she began to think. Painfully, shrinkingly, but laboriously, 
she went in her mind over every detail of this horrible story. She 
felt a vague kind of hope that perhaps, if it all came to be compared 
and sifted, the particulars might be found incongruous; she might 
be unable to make them agree with one another, and so have a 
pretext for rejecting it. But, as she conned over each one, she found 
that they fitted together only too well—both her own vague, almost 
formless suspicions, and the tangible facts which explained them. 

Her great-uncle had had an interview with his grandson; she 
exactly understood how, talking to Bernard about what he supposed 
to be his true position, he had been enlightened, and that with 
a shock. He must have restrained his wrath so far as not to reveal 
to Aglionby what he had discovered; he had, as he thought, had 
pity upon her mother and her mother’s daughters. She remembered 
their journey home from Irkford, and how her uncle’s strangely 
absent and ungenial manner had struck her, and chilled her. Then, 
while she and her sisters were out, on the following morning, he had 
visited her mother. She could form no idea of what had passed at that 
interview ; it must have been a painful one, for her mother had not 
mentioned it, but had been left shaken and ill by it. Next, Judith’s 
own interview with her uncle; his extraordinary reception of her; 
his fury, unaccountable to her at the time, but which was now only 
too comprehensible; his sinister accusations of herself and her 
mother, as being leagued together in some plot—some scheme to 
fleece and hoodwink him ; now she could interpret this fiery writing on 
the wall, clearly enough. Her return home; the storm ; the apparition 
of Mr. Whaley driving through it and the night, towards Scar Foot ; 
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the hastily executed will; the miserable scene when its contents 
were made known; her mother’s sudden fear and cowering down 
before Aglionby; her broken words on recovering consciousness— 
that repetition of the lie told twenty years before, and more. Those 
words had first aroused her suspicion, her vague fear that all was 
not so clear and straightforward as it should be. Now came old 
Martha, like a finger of some inspired interpreter, pointing out the 
meaning of each strange occurrence, throwing a flood of light over 
all, by her grim story of an old man’s imperious will thwarted—of 
a young man’s obstinate weakness ; of a woman’s yielding to tempta- 
tion, and telling lies for gain. Each detail now seemed to dovetail 
with hideous accuracy into its neighbour, until the naked truth, the 
damnable and crushing whole, seemed to start up and stand before 
her, stark and threatening. 

She feebly tried to ignore, or to escape from the inferences which 
came crowding into her mind—tried piteously not io see the conse- 
quences of her mother’s sin. That was useless; she had a clear 
understanding, and a natural turn for logic. Such qualities always 
come into play at crises, or in emergencies, and she could not escape 
from their power now. Sitting still, and outwardly composed, her 
eyes fixed musingly upon a particular spot in the pattern of a rug 
which was spread near her bedside—her brain was very active. It 
was as if her will were powerless and paralysed, while her heart 
was arraigned before her brain, which, with cold and pitiless accuracy, 
pointed out to that quivering criminal not all, but some portion of 
what was implied in this sin of her mother; some of the results 
involved by it in the lives of herself, her children, and her victims. 
~ As to Mrs. Conisbrough’s original motives for such a course of 
action, Judith did not stop long to consider them. Probably it had 
occurred to her mother, during that far back journey to Irkford, that 
a great deal of power had been entrusted to her, that she did not see 
why she was to have all the trouble, and Mrs. Ralph Aglionby and 
her boy all the benefits of this tiresome and troublesome negotiation. 
Then (according to Judith’s knowledge of her mother’s character) 
she had toyed and dallied with the idea, instead of strangling it ere 
it was fully born. It had grown as such ideas do grow, after the 
first horror they inspire has faded— like Titan infants”—and Mrs. 
Conisbrough had not the nature which can struggle with Titans and 
overcome them. Judith surmised that her mother had, probably, 
gone on telling herself that, of course, she was going to be honest, 
until the moment came for deciding: she must have so represented 
her uncle’s message to Bernarda, as to rouse her indignation, and 
cause her indignantly to refuse his overtures. Then she had pro- 
bably reflected that, after all, it could soon be made right ; she would 
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be the peacemaker, and so lay them both under obligations to her. 
And then the time had come to be honest; to confront the old Squire 
and tell him that she had not been quite successful with Ralph’s 
widow, but that a little explanation would soon make matters right. 
No doubt she intended to do it, but she did the very reverse, and 
those sobs, and tears, and tremblings, of which old Martha had spoken, 
testified to the intense nervous strain she had gone through, and to 
the violent reaction which had set in when at last the die had been 
irrevocably cast. 

Her lie had been believed implicitly. The wrong path had been 
made delightfully smooth and easy for her; the right one had been 
filled with obstacles, and made rough and rugged. 

Something like this might, or might not, have been the sequence 
of the steps in which her mother had fallen. Judith did not 
consider that ; what took possession of her mind was the fact that 
her mother, who passed for a woman whose heart was stronger than 
her judgment, a woman with a gentle disposition, hating to give pain 
—that such a character could act as she had acted towards Bernarda 
and her boy. It seemed to Judith that what her mother had done 
had been much the same as if one had met a child in a narrow path, 
had pushed it aside, and marched onwards, not looking behind, but 
leaving the child, either to recover its footing, if lucky, or, if not, 
to fall over the precipice and linger in torture at the bottom, till 
death should be kind enough to release it. 

“We should say that the person was an inhuman monster who 
did that,” she reflected. “Yet she knew that if Mrs. Ralph 
Aglionby’s health gave way, if she were incapacitated for work, or 
work failed, she must starve or go to the workhouse, and the child 
with her. I cannot see that she was less inhuman than the other 
person would have been. . . . She has always appeared tranquil ; 
the only thing that troubled her was an oocasional fear lest Uncle 
Aglionby should not leave his property exactly as she desired. Was 
she tranquil because she knew Mrs. Aglionby to be in decent cir- 
cumstances, or was it because she knew that she was safe from 
discovery and that whatever happened to them she was secure of the 
money ?” 

Judith’s face was haggard as she arrived at this point in the chain 
of her mental argument. It would not do to go into that question. 
She hastily turned aside from it, and began an attempt to unravel 
some of the intricacies which her discovery must cause in the future 
for her sisters and herself. She felt a grim pleasure in the knowledge 
that in the past they had gained nothing from their mother’s sin. 


They had rather lost. In the future, how were they to demean 
themselves ? 
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“We can never marry,” she decided. ‘As honest women, we can 
never let any man marry us without telling him the truth, and it 
is equally impossible for us deliberately to expose our mother’s shame. 
That is decided, and nothing in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath can ever alter that. We can work, I suppose, and try to 
hide our heads; make ourselves as obscure as possible. That is the 
only way. And we can live, and wait, and die at last, and there 
will be an end of us, and a good thing too.” 

She pondered for a long time upon this prospect; tried to look 
it in the face, “Je veux regarder mon destin en face,” she might 
have said with Maxime, “the poor young man,” “pour lui dter son 
air de spectre.” And by dint of courage she partially succeeded, 
even in that dark hour. She succeeded in convincing herself that 
she could meet her lot, and battle with it hand to hand. She did 
more; she conjured up a dream in which she saw how joy might 
be extracted from this woe—not that it ever would be—but she 
could picture circumstances under which it might be. For example, 
she reflected : 

“They say there is a silver lining to every cloud. I know what 
would line my cloud with silver—if I could ever do Bernard Aglionby 
some marvellous and unheard-of service; procure him some wonderful 
good which should make the happiness of his whole life, and then, 
when he felt that he owed everything to me, if I could go on my 
knees to him, and tell him all; see him smile, and hear him say, 
‘It is forgiven,’ then I could live or die, and be happy, whichever 
I had to do.” 

A calm and beautiful smile had broken over the fixed melancholy 
of her countenance. It faded away again as she thought, “And 
that is just what I shall never be allowed to do. Does he not say 
himself that there is no forgiveness; for every sin the punishment 
must be borne. And I must bear mine.” 

The dusk had fallen, the air was cold with the autumnal coldness 
of October. Judith, after deciding that she might keep her secret 
to herself for to-night, went downstairs to meet her mother and 
sisters with what cheer she might. 


Cuaprer XXIII. 


AGLIONBY’S DEBUT. 


AGLionby, casting one last look after Rhoda’s figure as it disappeared, 
turned his horse’s head, and drove homewards, dreamily. Not a 
fortnight—not one short fourteen days had elapsed since he had 
been summoned hither—and how much had not taken place since ? 
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He could not have believed, had any one told him earlier, that he 
had so much flexibility in his character as to be susceptible of under- 
going the change which certainly had taken place in him during 
that short time. In looking back upon his Irkford life, it appeared 
like an existence which he had led, say ten years ago, and from which 
he was for ever severed. The men and women who had moved and 


lived in it, trooped by, in his mind, like figures in a dream; so much — 


so, indeed, that he presently dismissed them as one does dismiss a 
recollected dream from his head, and his thoughts reverted to the 
present; went back to the parlour at Yoresett House, to Mrs. 
Conisbrough’s figure reclining in her easy-chair, and to the figures 
of his three “cousins.” All over again, and keenly as ever, he 
felt the pain and mortification he had experienced from Judith’s fiat 
as to their future terms. 

“ By George,” he muttered, “I wonder I ever submitted to it! I 
can’t understand it—only she can subdue me with a look, when any- 
one else would only rouse me to more determined opposition.” 

Arrived at Scar Foot, he entered the house, and in the hall found 
more cards on the table, of neighbouring gentry who had called upon 
him. He picked them up, and read them, and smiled a smile such 
as in his former days of bitterness had often crossed his face. Throw- 
ing himself into an easy-chair, he lighted his pipe, and gave himself 

-up to reflection. 

“T must decide on something,” he thought. “In fairness to 
Lizzie, I must decide. AmI going to live here, or amI not? I 
should think the question was rather, ‘can 1? will Lizzie?’ Of 
course I must keep the house on, here, but I know Lizzie would not 
be happy to live here. Two houses? one here and one at Irkford ? 
How would that do? Whether Lizzie liked it or not, I could always 
fly here for refuge, when I wanted to dream and be quiet. I could 
come here alone, and fish—and when I was tired of that, I might go 
to Irkford, and help a little in political affairs. Perhaps some day I 
might catch . . . my cousin Judith . . . in a softer mood, and get 
her to hear reason.” He looked around the darkening room, and 
started. There was the soft rustle of a dress—a footfall—a hand on 
the door—his eyes strained eagerly towards it. Judith always used 
to come down in the twilight. She enters. It is Mrs. Aveson, come 
to inquire at what time he would like to dine. He gives her the 
required information, and sinks discontentedly back into his chair. 

“The fact is,” he mentally resumed, “I am dazed with my new 
position ; I don’t know what I want and what I don’t want. I must 
have some advice, and that from the only person whose advice I ever 
listened to. I must write to Aunt Margaret.” 

(Aunt Margaret was his mother’s sister, Mrs. Bryce, a widow.) 
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“T believe,” he then began to think, “ that if I did what was best— 
what was right and my duty—I should set things in train for having 
this old place freshened up. I wonder what Judith would say to 
that—she has never known it other than it is now—and then I 
should go to Irkford, tell Lizzie what I'd done, ask her to choose a 
house there, and to fix the wedding, and I should get it all over as 
soon as possible, and settle down... and that is exactly what I 
don’t want todo. . . . I wish I knew someone to whom I could tell 
what I thought about my cousins; someone who could answer my 
questions about them. I feel so in the dark about them. I cannot 
imagine Judith asking things she was not warranted in asking—and 
yet, blindly to submit to her in such an important matter——” 

He spent a dreary evening, debating, wondering, and considering 
—did nothing that had about it even the appearance of decisiveness, 
except to write to Mrs. Bryce, and ask her to sacrifice herself and 
come into the country, to give him her company and her counsel, 
‘both of which I sorely need,’ wrote this young man with the cha- 
racter for being very decided and quick in his resolutions. As to 
other things, he could make up his mind to nothing, and arrived at 
no satisfactory conclusion. He went to bed feeling very much out of 
temper, and he too dreamed a dream, in which reality and fantasy 
were strangely mingled. He seemed to see himself in the Irkford 
theatre, with ‘Diplomacy’ being played. He was in the lower 
circle, in evening dress, and thought to himself, with a grim little 
smile, how easily one adapted oneself to changed circumstances. 
Beside him a figure was seated. He had a vague idea that it was a 
woman’s figure—his mother’s—and he turned eagerly towards it. 
But no! It was his grandfather, who was glaring angrily towards a 
certain point in the upper circle, and Bernard also directed his glance 
towards that point, and saw, seated side by side, his friend Percy 
Golding and Lizzie Vane. They looked jeeringly towards him, and 
he, for some reason, or for none—like most dream reasons—felt a 
sudden fury and a sudden fear seize him. He strove to rise, but 
could not. His fear and his anger were growing to a climax, and 
they at last seemed to overpower him, when he saw Mrs. Conis- 
brough suddenly appear behind Percy and Lizzie, laughing malig- 
nantly. It then seemed to him that in the midst of his fury, he 
glanced from her face towards a large clock, which he was not in the 
least surprised to see was fixed in the very middle of the dress circle. 
‘Ten minutes past ten,” so he read the fingers; and his terror in- 
creased, as he thought to himself, “Impossible! It must be much 
later!” And he turned to the figure of his grandfather by his side, 
perfectly conscious though he was, that it was a phantom. “Shall I 
go to them?” he inquired. “Yes,” replied the apparition. “‘ But 
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the time!” continued Aglionby frantically, and again looked towards 
the clock. ‘Ten minutes to two,” he read it this time, and thought, 
“Of course! a much more appropriate time!” And turning once 
more to the phantom, he put the question to it solemnly, “ Shall I 
go to them?” 

“N—no,” was the reluctant response. With that, it seemed as if 
the horror reached its climax, and came crashing down upon him, 
and with a struggle, in the midst of which he heard the mocking 
laughter of Lizzie, Percy, and Mrs. Conisbrough, he awoke, in a cold 
perspiration. 

The moon was shining into the room, with a clear, cold light. 
Aglionby, shuddering faintly, drew his watch from under his pillow, 
and glanced at it. The fingers pointed to ten minutes before 
two. 

“Bah! a nightmare!” he muttered, shaking himself together 
again, and turning over, he tried once more to sleep, but in vain. 
The dream and its disagreeable impression remained with him in 
spite of all his efforts to shake them off. The figure which, he felt, 
had been wanting to convert it from a horror into a pleasant vision, 
was that of Judith Conisbrough. But after all, he was glad her 
shape had not intruded into such an insane phantasmagoria. 

The following afternoon he drove over to Danesdale Castle, to 
return the call of Sir Gabriel and his son. It was the first time he 
had penetrated to that part of the Dale, and he was struck anew 
with the exceeding beauty of the country, with the noble forms of 
the hills, and above all, with the impressive aspect of Danesdale 
Castle itself. There was an old Danesdale Castle—a grim, half- 
ruined pile, standing “ four-square to the four winds of heaven,” with 
a tower at each corner. It was a landmark and a beacon for miles 
around, standing as it did on a rise, and proudly looking across the 
Dale. It was famous in historical associations ; it had been the prison 
of a captive queen, whose chamber window, high up in the third 
story, commanded a broad view of lovely lowland country, wild moors, 
bare-backed fells. Many a weary hour must she have spent there, 
looking hopelessly across those desolate hills, and envying the wild 
birds which had liberty to fly across them. All that was over, now, 
and changed. ‘ Castle Danesdale,” as it was called, was nearly a ruin, 
a portion of it was inhabited by some of Sir Gabriel’s tenantry; a 
big room in it was used for a ball for the said tenantry in winter. 
The Danesdales had built themselves a fine commodious mansion of 
red-brick, in Queen Anne’s time, in a noble park nearer the river, 
and there they now lived in great state and comfort, and allowed the 
four winds of heaven to battle noisily and wuther wearily around the 
ragged towers of the house of their fathers. 
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Aglionby found that Sir Gabriel was at home, and as he entered, 
Randulf crossed the hall, saw him, and his languid face lighted with 
a smile of satisfaction. 

“Well met!” said he, shaking his hand. ‘Come into the draw- 
ing-room, and I'll introduce you to my sister. Tell Sir Gabriel,” he 
added to the servant, and Aglionby followed him. 

“For your pleasure or displeasure, I may inform you that you have 
been a constant subject of conversation at my sister’s kettledrums for 
the last week,” Randulf found time to say to him, as they approached 
the drawing-room, “and as there is one of those ceremonials in full 
swing at the present moment, I would not be you.” 

“You don’t speak in a way calculated to add to my natural ease 
and grace of manner,” murmured Bernard, with a somewhat sardonic 
smile, a gleam of mirth in his eyes. Sooth to say, he had very vague 
notions as to what a kettledrnm might be; and he certainly was not 
prepared for the spectacle which greeted him, of some seven or eight 
ladies, young, old, and middle-aged, seated about the room, with Miss 
Danesdale dispensing tea at a table in the window-recess. 

An animated conversation was going on; so animated, that 
Randulf and Aglionby, coming in by a door behind the company, 
were not immediately perceived except by one or two persons. But 
by the time that Mr. Danesdale had piloted his victim to the side of 
the tea-table, every tongue was silent, and every eye was fixed upon 
them. They stood it well—Bernard because of his utter unconscious- 
ness of the sensation his advent had created amongst the ladies of 
the neighbourhood ; Randulf, because he was naturally at ease in the 
presence of women, and also because he did know all about Aglionby 
and his importance, and was well aware that he had been eagerly 
speculated about, and that more than one matron then present, had 
silently marked him down, even in advance, in her book of “ eligibles.” 
Therefore it was with a feeling of deep gratification, and in a louder 
voice than usual, that he introduced Aglionby to his sister. 

Bernard, whose observing faculties were intensely keen, if his 
range of observation in social matters was limited, had become aware 
of the hush which had fallen like a holy calm upon the assembled 
multitude. He bowed to Miss Danesdale, and stood by her side, 
sustaining the inspection with which he was favoured, with a dark, 
sombre indifference which was really admirable. The mothers 
thought, “He is quiet and reserved; anything might be made of 
him with that figure and that self-possession.” The daughters who 
were young thought, “ What a delightfully handsome fellow! So 
dark! Such shoulders, and such eyes!” The daughters who were 





_ older thought how very satisfactory to find he was a man whom one 


could take up and even be intimate with, without feeling as if one 
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ought to apologise to one’s friends about him, and explain how he 
came to visit with them. 

Miss Danesdale said something to Aglionby in so low a tone that 
he had to stoop his head, and say he begged her pardon. 

“ Will you not sit there ?”’ She pointed to a chair close to herself, 
which he took. “ Randulf, does papa know Mr. Aglionby is here?” 

“T sent to tell him,” replied Randulf, who was making the 
circuit of the dowagers and the beauties present, and saying something 
that either was or sounded as if it were meant to be agreeable to each 
in turn. 

“ Of course he plants himself down beside Mrs. Malleson,” thought 
Miss Danesdale, drawing herself up, in some annoyance, “ when 
any other woman in the room was entitled to a greater share of 
his attention . . . Did you drive or ride from Scar Foot, Mr. 
Aglionby ?” 

“T drove, I don’t ride—yet.” 

“Don’t ride!” echoed Miss Danesdale, surprised almost into 
animation. ‘ How very . . . don’t you like it?” 

“As I never had the chance of trying, I can hardly tell you,” 
replied Aglionby, with much sang froid, as he realised that to these 
ladies a man who did not ride, and hunt, and fish, and shoot, and 
stalk deer, and play croquet and tennis, was doubtless as strange a 
phenomenon as a man who was not some kind of a clerk or office man 
would be to Lizzie Vane. 

“Were there no horses where you lived?” suggested a very 
pretty girl who sat opposite to him, under the wing of a massive 
and stately mamma, who started visibly on hearing her child thus 
audaciously uplift her voice to a man and a stranger. 

“Certainly there were,” he replied, repressing the malevolent 
little smile which rose to his lips, and speaking with elaborately grave 
politeness, “ for those who had money to keep them and leisure to ride 
them. I had neither until the other day.” 

“JT beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said the young lady, blushing 
crimson, and more disconcerted (as is almost universally the case) at 
having extracted from any one a confession, even retrospective, of 
poverty, than if she had been receiving an offer from a peer of the 
realm. 

“Pray do not mention it. No tea, thank you,” to Philippa, 
who, anxious to divert the conversation from what she concluded 
must be to their guest so painful a topic, had just proffered him a 
cup. 

“And do you like Scar Foot?” she said, in her almost inaudible 
voice ; to which Bernard replied, in his very distinct one: 

“Yes, I do, excecdingly ! ” 
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“But you have hardly had time to decide yet,” said the girl who 
had already addressed him. Various motives prompted her per- 
sistency. First and foremost was the consideration that as in any 
case she would have a homily on the subject of forwardness, and “ bad 
form,” she would do her best to deserve it. Next, she was displeased 
(like Miss Danesdale) to see Randulf seat himself beside Mrs. 
Malleson, as if very well satisfied, to the neglect of her fair self, and 
resolved to fly at what was after all, just now, higher game. 

“Have I not? As how?” he inquired, and all the ladies inwardly 
registered the remark that Mr. Aglionby was very different from 
Randulf Danesdale, and indeed, from most of their gentlemen 
acquaintances. ‘hey were not quite sure yet, whether they liked, or 
disliked the keen, direct glance of his eyes, straight into those of his 
interlocutor, and the somewhat curt and imperious tone in which he 
spoke. But he was, they were all quite sure, the coming man of that 
part of the world. He must be trotted out, and had at balls, and 
treated kindly at dinner-parties, and have the prettiest girls allotted 
to him as his partners at those banquets, and—married to one of the 
said pretty girls—sometime. His presence would make the winter 
season, with its hunt and county balls, its dinners and theatricals, far 
more exciting. Pleasing illusions, destined in a few minutes to 
receive a fatal blow! 

“ Why, you can hardly have felt it your own yet. We heard you had 
visitors—two ladies,” said the lovely Miss Askam, from which remark 
Aglionby learnt several things, amongst others, that young ladies of 
position could be very rude sometimes, and could display want of 
taste as glaring as if they had been born bowrgeoisie. 

“So I have. Mrs. and Miss Conisbrough were my guests until 
yesterday, when, I am sorry to say, they left me,” he answered. 

He thought he detected a shade of mockery in the young lady’s 
smile and tone, which mockery, on that topic, he would not endure ; 
and he looked at her with such keen eyes, such straight brows, and 
such compressed lips, that the youthful beauty, unaccustomed to 
such treatment, blushed again—twice in the same afternoon, as one 
of her good-natured friends remarked. 

Philippa came to the rescue by murmuring that she hoped Mrs. 
Conisbrough was better. 

“Yes, thank you. I believe she is nearly well now.” 

“Do you know all the Misses Conisbrough?” pursued Miss 
Danesdale, equally anxious with Miss Askam to learn something of 
the terms on which Aglionby stood with those he had dispossessed, 
but flattering herself that she approached the subject with more 
Jinesse and delicacy. 


Aglionby felt much as if mosquitoes were drinking his blood, so 
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averse was he to speak on this topic with all these strangers. He 
looked very dignified and very forbidding indeed, as he replied coldly : 

“T was introduced to them yesterday, so I suppose I may say 
I do.” 

“They are great friends of Randulf’s,” said Miss Danesdale ex- 
asperated, as she saw by a side-glance that her brother was still 
paying devoted attention to Mrs. Malleson. Also she knew the news 
would create much disturbance in the bosoms of those her sisters 
then assembled ; and, thirdly, she had an ancient dislike to the Misses 
Conisbrough for being poor, pretty, and in a station which made it 
impossible for her to ignore them. 

“Are they?” said Aglionby, simply ; “then I am sure, from what 
I have seen of my cousins, that he is very fortunate to have such 
friends.” 

“There I quite agree with you,” drawled Randulf, whom no one 
had imagined to be listening; ‘and so does Mrs. Malleson. We've 
been talking about those ladies just now.” 

A sensation of surprise was felt amongst the company. How was 
it that those Misses Conisbrough had somehow engrossed the conver- 
sation? It was stupid and unaccountable, except to Miss Askam, 
who wished she had never given those tiresome men the chance of 
talking about these girls. But the severest blow had yet to come. 
When the nerves of those present had somewhat recovered from the 
shock of finding the Misses Conisbrough raised to such prominence 
in the conversation of their betters, Miss Danesdale said she hoped 
Bernard would soon come and dine with them. Was he staying at 
Scar Foot at present? All the matrons listened for the reply, having 
dinners of their own in view, or, if not dinners, some other form of 
entertainment. 

“T hardly know,” was the reply. “I shall have to go to Irkford 
soon, but I don’t exactly know when.” 

“Irkford! That dreadful, smoky place?” said Miss Askam. 
“What possible attractions can such a place have for you, Mr. 
Aglionby ?” 

“Several. It is my native place, and all my friends live there, 
as well as my future wife, whom I am going to see. Perhaps those 
don’t count as points of attraction with you?” 

While the sensation caused by this announcement was still at its 
height, and while Randulf was malevolently commenting upon it, 
and explaining to Mrs. Malleson what pure joy it caused him, Sir 
Gabriel entered, creating a diversion, and covering Miss Askam’s 
confusion, though not before she had exclaimed, with a naiveté born 
of great surprise : 

“T did not know you were engaged! ” 
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“That is very probable; indeed I do not see how you possibly 
could have known it,” Bernard had just politely replied as Sir 
Gabriel made his appearance. 

There was a general greeting. Then by degrees the ladies took 
their departure. Aglionby managed somehow to get himself intro- 
duced to Mrs. Malleson, whose name he had caught while Randulf spoke. 
Bernard said he had found Mr. Malleson’s card yesterday, and hoped 
soon to return his call: he added, with a smile into which he could 
when, as now, he chose, infuse both sweetness and amiability, 
“ Miss Conisbrough told me to be sure to make a friend of you, if I 
could, so I hope you will not brand me as ‘impossible’ before giving 
me a trial,” at which Mrs. Malleson laughed, but said pleasantly 
enough that after such a touching appeal, nothing could be impossible. 
Then she departed too, and Aglionby felt as if this little aside alone 
had been worth the drive to Danesdale Castle ten times over. 

Sir Gabriel asked Aglionby to stay and dine with them, as he was. 
They were quite alone, and Philippa would certainly excuse his morn- 
ing dress. He accepted, after a slight hesitation, for there was 
something about both Sir Gabriel and his son, which Bernard felt to 
be congenial, unlike though they all three were to one another. 

After Philippa had gone, and the wine had gone round once or 
twice, Sir Gabriel rose to join his daughter, with whom he always 
passed his evening, and to do Philippa Danesdale justice, she looked 
upon her father as the best of men and the finest of gentlemen. 
Her one love romance had occurred just after her mother’s death, 
when Randulf was yet a child, incapable of understanding or sympa- 
thising, and when her father was bowed down with woe. Philippa 
had given up her lover, and remained with her father; who had not 
forgotten the circumstance, as some parents have a habit of forgetting 
such little sacrifices. Thus it came to pass that if “the boy ” was the 
most tenderly loved, it was Philippa’s word which was law at Danes- 
dale Castle. 

“Suppose we come to my room, and have a chat,” suggested 

tandulf. “ We can join the others later.” 

Nothing loth, Aglionby followed him to a den which looked, on the 
first view, more luxurious than it really was. When it came to be 
closely examined there was more simplicity than splendour in it, 
more refinement than display. In after-days, when he had grown 
intimate as a loved brother with both the room and its owner, 
Bernard said that one resembled the other very closely. Randulf’s 
room was a very fair reflex of Randulf’s mind and tastes. The books 
were certainly numerous, and many of them costly. There were 
two or three good water-colours on the walls; some fine specimens 
of pottery, Persian, Chinese, and Japanese; one or two vases, real 
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Greek antiques, of pure and exquisite shape and design, gladdening 
the eye with their clean and clear simplicity. In one corner of the 
room there was an easel with a portfolio standing on it, and two 
really comfortable lounging chairs. 

“The rest of the chairs,” said their owner, wheeling one up for 
Bernard’s accommodation, “are uncomfortable. I took care of that, 
for I hold that, in a room like this, two is company, more is none 
whatever, so I discourage a plurality of visitors by means of straight 
backs and hard seats.” 

He handed a box of cigars to Aglionby, plunged himself into the 
other chair, and stretched himself. Somewhere in the background 
there was a lamp, which, however, gave but a dim light. 

“Do you know,” said Randulf presently, “I was in the same condition 
as Miss Askam this afternoon. I didn’t know you were engaged.” 

Aglionby laughed. ‘She seemed surprised. I don’t know why 
she should have been. I thought her somewhat impertinent, and I 
don’t see what my affairs could possibly be to her.” 

“She is a precocious young woman—as I know to my cost. Of 
course your affairs were something to her, so long as you were rich 
and a bachelor. Surely you could understand that.” 

“Good Lord!” was all Aglionby said, in a tone of surprised 
contempt. 

“ My affairs have been a good deal to her up to now,” continued 
Randulf tranquilly. ‘I was amused to see how she dropped me 
as if I had been red-hot shot, when you appeared on the scene 
and——” 

“Don’t expose her weaknesses-—if she has such weaknesses as 
those,” said Bernard, laughing again. 

“T won’t. But she is very handsome—don’t you think so ?” 

“Yes, very. Likea refined and civilized gipsy—I know someone 
who far surpasses her, though, in the same style.” 

“Who is that ?” 

“The youngest Miss Conisbrough.” 

“Yes, you are right. But is it allowable to ask the name of the 
lady you are engaged to? ” 

“Why not? Her name is Elizabeth Fermor Vane, and she lives 
at Irkford, as I mentioned before.” 

“Tt will be a matter of much speculation, amongst those ladies whom 
you saw this afternoon, what Miss Vane is like.” 

“Will it? How can the subject affect them ?” 

“Well, you see, you will be one of our leading men in the Dale, if 
you take that place amongst us that you ought to have—and the wife 
of a country gentleman is as important a person as himself, almost.” 

Bernard paused, reflecting upon this. The matter had never struck 
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him in that light before. Lizzie taking a leading part amongst the 
Danesdale ladies. Charming creature though she was, he somehow 
failed to realise her doing it. He could have more easily imagined 
even his little tormentor, Miss Askam, moving with ease in such a 
sphere. After a pause he said, feeling impelled to confide to a certain 
extent in Randulf: 

“T had not thought of that before, but of course you are right. 
But I am very undecided as to what my future movements will be. 
I do not in the least know how Miss Vane will like the idea of living 
here. Before I can decide anything, she will have to come over and 
see the place. I have asked my aunt, Mrs. Bryce, to come and see 
me, and I shall try to get Miss Vane to come here soon. I think she 
should see the place in winter, so that she can know what she has to 
expect when it is at its worst.” 

“Queer way of putting it,” murmured Randulf, thinking to him- 
self, “ perhaps he wants to ‘scare’ her away. Why couldn’t he have 
married one of the Conisbroughs and settled everything in that 
way ?” 

Bernard proceeded succinctly to explain how Lizzie had become 
engaged to him under the full conviction that he would always 
inhabit a town. Randulf murmured assent, surveying his guest the 
while from under his half-closed lids, and remarking to himself that 
Aglionby seemed to speak in a very dry, business-like way of his 
engagement. 

“Influence of Irkford, perhaps,” he thought. “And yet, that 
fellow is capable of falling in love in something different from a 
business-like way, unless ’m much mistaken about him.” 

The conversation grew by degrees more intimate and confidential. 
The two young men succeeded in letting one another see that each 
had been favourably impressed with the other; that they had liked 
one another well, so far, and felt disposed to be friendly in the future. 
They progressed so far, that at last Aglionby showed Randulf a 
likeness of Lizzie, after first almost upsetting his host’s gravity by 
remarking, half to himself: 

“Tf I have it with me. I may have left it——” 

“Tn your other coat pocket,” put in Randulf, with imperturbable 
gravity, whereat they both laughed, and Bernard, finding the little 
case containing his sweetheart’s likeness (to which he had not paid 
much attention lately) handed it to Randulf, saying : 

“ Photographs never do give anything but a pale imitation, you 
know, but the likenesses, as likenesses, are good. She ‘takes well’ 
as they say, and those were done lately.” 

Randulf, with due respect, took the case in his hand, and contem- 
plated the two likenesses, one a profile, the other a three-quarter 
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face. In the former she had been taken with a veil or scarf of thick 
black lace, coquettishly twisted about her throat and head ; the photo- 
graph was a good one, and the face looked out from its dark setting, 
pure and clear, with mouth half smiling, and eyelids a little droop- 
ing. In the other, Miss Vane had given free scope to her love for 
fashion, or what she was pleased to consider fashion. The hideous 
bushy excrescence of curls bulged over her forehead; ropes of false 
pearls were wound about her neck; her dress was composed of some 
fancy material of contrasting shades, the most outré and unfitting 
possible to imagine for a black and white picture. And in that, too, 
she was triumphantly pretty. 

Randulf had asked to see the likeness: he was therefore bound to 
say something about it. After a pause he remarked : 

“She must be wonderfully pretty.” 

“She is fa great deal prettier than that,” replied Bernard 
amiably, and Randulf, thanking him, returned the case to him. 

Now Randulf had a topic very near his heart too—a topic which 
he thought he might be able to discuss with Aglionby. The two 
young men had certainly drawn wonderfully near to each other 
during this short evening of conversation. The fact was, that each 
admired the other’s qualities. Aglionby’s caustic abruptness ; his 
cool and steady deportment, and his imperturbable dignity and self- 
possession under his changed fortunes, pleased Randulf exceedingly. 
He liked a man who could face the extremes of fortune with un- 
shaken nerve; who could carry himself proudly and independently 
through evil circumstances, and could accept a brilliant change with 
calm nonchalance. Randulf’s sang froid, his unconventional 
manner; his independence of his luxurious surroundings—his 
innate hardiness and simplicity of character pleased Aglionby. But 
Bernard’s feelings towards Randulf were, it must be remembered, 
comparatively uncomplicated ; Randulf’s sentiments towards Bernard 
were vaguer—he felt every disposition to like aim thoroughly, and 
to make a friend of him; but he had a doubt or two: there were 
some points to be decided which he was not yet clear about. He 
said, after a pause : 

“T was very cool to ask you to show me Miss Vane’s likeness. I 
owe you something in return. Look at these!” 

He rose, and opening the portfolio before spoken of, drew out two 
sketches, and bringing the lamp near, turned it up, and showed the 
pictures to Bernard. 


“What do you think of those?” he asked. Aglionby looked at 
them. 


“Why, this is Danesdale Castle, unmistakeably, and well done too 
I should say, though I am no judge. It looks so spirited.” 
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“ Now look at the other.” 

It was Randulf and his dogs. Aglionby, keenly sensible of the 
ridiculous, burst out laughing. 

“That’s splendid, but you must be very amiably disposed towards 
the artist to take such a ‘ take-off’ good-naturedly.” 

“Tsn’t it malicious? Done by someone, don’t you think, who 
must have seen all my weak points at a glance, and who knew how 
to make the most of them?” 

“Exactly,” said Bernard, much amused, and still more so to 
observe the pleased complacency with which Randulf spoke of a 
drawing which, without being a caricature, made him look so absurd. 
“Ts he a friend of yours—the artist?” he asked. 

“Tt was left to my discretion, whether I told the name of the 
artist or not. You must promise that it goes no further.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“They were drawn by Miss Delphine Conisbrough.” 

Bernard started violently: his face flushed all over—he laid the 
drawings down, looking earnestly at Randulf. 

“By Judith Conisbrough’s sister?” he asked. 

“The same,” said Randulf, puffing away imperturbably, and think- 
ing, “it is just as I thought. That little piece of wax-work whose 
likeness I have seen, cannot blind him so that he doesn’t know a 
noble woman when he meets her.” And he waited till Bernard 
said : 

“You amaze me. There is surely very high talent in them: 
you ought to be a better judge than me. Don’t you think them very 
clever ?” 

“T think them more than clever. They have the very highest 
promise in them. The only thing is, her talent wants cultivating.” 

“She should have some lessons,” said Bernard eagerly. 

“Se I ventured to tell her, but she said—” he paused, and then 
went on, in a voice whose tenderness and regret he could not control, 
“that they were too poor.” 

He looked at Bernard. “If he has any feeling on the subject,” 
he thought, “that ought to fetch him.” 

It “fetched” Bernard in a manner which Randulf had hardly 
calculated upon. He started up from his chair, forgetting the strange- 
ness of speaking openly on such a subject to so recent an acquaint- 
ance. He had been longing to speak to some one of his griefs 
connected with his cousins: this was too good an opportunity to 
be lost. . 

“Too poor!” he exclaimed, striding about the room. “She 
told you that? Good God! will they never have punished me 
enough ? ’ 
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The veins in his forehead started out. His perturbation was deep 
and intense. Randulf laid his cigar down, and asked softly : 

“Punished you—how do you mean?” 

“T mean with their resentment—their implacable enmity and 
contempt. ‘To tell you that she was too poor—when . 

“Tt must have: been true.” 

“ Of course it is true; but it is their own fault.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“But I will explain. It is a mystery I cannot unravel. Perhaps 
you can help me.” 

He told Randulf of his desire to be just, and how Judith had at 
first promised not to oppose his wishes. Then he went on: 

“What has caused her to change her mind before I spoke to her 
again, I cannot imagine. I fear I am but a rough kind of fellow, 
but in approaching the subject with Miss Conisbrough, I used what 
delicacy 1 could. I told her that I should never enjoy a moment’s 
pleasure in possessing that of which they were unjustly deprived— 
which I never shall. I reminded her of her promise: she flatly told 
me she recalled it. Well ” he stood before Randulf, and there 
were tones of passion in his voice—*I humbled myself before Miss 
Conisbrough, I entreated her to think again, to use her influence with 
her mother, to meet me half-way, and help me to repair the injustice. 
I was refused—with distress it is truae—but most unequivocally. Nor 
would she release me until I had promised not to urge the matter on 
Mrs. Conisbrough, who, I surmise, would be less stern about it. Miss 
Conisbrough is relentless and strong. She was not content with 
that. She not only had a horror of my money, but even of me, it 
appears. She made me promise not to seek them out or visit them. 
By dint of hard pleading I was allowed to accompany them home, 
and be formally introduced to her sisters—no more. That is to be 
the end of it. I tell you, because I know you can understand it. For 
the rest of the world I care nothing. People may call me grasping 
and heartless if they choose. They may picture me enjoying my 
plunder, while Mrs. Conisbrough and her daughters are wearing out 
their lives in—do you wonder that I cannot bear to think of it?” he 
added passionately. 


“No, I don’t. It is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard.” 

“You think so? Iam glad you agree with me. Tell me—for I 
vow I am so bewildered by it all that I hardly know whether I'am in 
my senses or out of them—tell me if there was anything strange in my 
proposal to share my inheritance with them—anything unnatural ?” 

“The very reverse, I should say.” 
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“Or in my going to Miss Conisbrough about it, rather than to her 
mother ? ” 


“* No, indeed ! ” 

“Tt never struck me beforehand that I was contemplating doing 
anything strange or wrong. Yet Miss Conisbrough made me feel 
myself very wrong. She would have it so, and I own that there is 
something about her, her nature and character are so truly noble, 
that I could not but submit. But I submit under protest.” 

“4I am glad you have told me,” said Randulf reflectively. “Now 
all my doubts about you have vanished.” 

“Could nothing be done through these drawings?” suggested 
Aglionby. “Could you not tell Delphine that someone had seen them 
who admired them exceedingly.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Randulf, with a smile. “She has 
great schemes for working, and selling her pictures, and helping them, 
and soon. But I have a better plan than that. I must work my 
father round to it, and then I must get her to see it. She shall 
work as much as she pleases and have as many lessons as she likes 
—when she is my wife.” 

Aglionby started again, flushing deeply. Randulf’s words set his 
whole being into a fever. 

“That is your plan?” said he in a low voice. 

“That is my plan, which no one but you knows. However long 
I have to wait, she shall be my wife.” 

“T wish you good speed in your courtship, but I fear your success 
won't accomplish my wishes in the matter.” 

“Miss Conisbrough must have some reason for the strange 
course she has taken,” said Randulf. “Do you think we are 
justified in trying to discover that reason, or are we bound not to 
inquire into it ?” 

There was a long pause. Then Aglionby said darkly : 

“T have promised.” 

“ But I have not.” 

Bernard shook his head. “I don’t believe, whatever it may be, 
that any one but Miss Conisbrough is cognisant of it.” 

“Well, let me use my good offices for you, if ever I have a chance. 
If ever I know them well enough to be taken into their confidence, I 
shall use my influence on your side—may I?” 

“You will earn my everlasting gratitude if you do. And if it 
turns out that they do want help—that my cousin Delphine has to 
work for money, you will let me know. Remember,” he added, 
jealously, “it is my right and duty, as their kinsman, to see that 
they are not distressed.” 
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“ Yes, I know, and I shall not forget you.” 

Randulf, when his guest had gone, soliloquised silently : 

“That fellow is heart and soul on my side. He doesn’t know 
himself whither he is drifting. Id like to take the odds with 
any one, that he never marries that little dressed-up doll whose like- 
ness he is now carrying about with him.” 
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Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TuRK, ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC, 


II. 
THe ALLIES. 


I must now take my leave of the Embassy for a time. I have 
often looked back with regret on those years passed in intellectual 
companionship with distinguished men at Constantinople, more 
especially the warm seasons spent in the summer residence at 
Therapia, with its shady gardens, and the bright blue waters of the 

3osphorus dancing in the fresh northerly breeze before it. The 
winters at Pera were certainly not altogether agreeable, but the 
Embassy house was spacious and comfortable, and time flew fast when 
we had hard work, eating through piles of papers on our tables. The 
dirt and discomfort of the town are known by the myriad published 
diaries of eastern travellers. The name of the place sounds poetic, 
and its Golden Horn adds illusion to the image it raises in the mind 
before it is explored. But actual contact with the ignoble streets, full 
of beggars and curs, makes one fully appreciate the wisdom of that 
English tourist who, declining to disembark from the steamer that 
took him there, carried away an untarnished memory of the glistening 
palaces on the water’s edge, the dark green groves of funereal cypresses, 
and the tall minarets gleaming in their slender beauty at an advan- 
tageous distance. Such were my feelings also, as I steamed into the 
Sea of Marmora, bound for Gallipoli. As I had learnt Turkish during 
the years I had spent at Constantinople, it was thought.that I might 
be of use with our army in Turkey, on the staff of which I was accor- 
dingly placed ; and I was not sorry to be once more connected with a 
profession which I had chosen in my early youth. 

Three dull days alone in the quiet little Turkish town of Gallipoli 
were a sore trial to one’s equanimity. The place was sad as sad could be. 
The decay everywhere apparent was eloquent of four centuries of 
Ottoman misrule. 

When Suleyman, the young son of Orkhan, Sultan of Broussa, 
took the town by assault, it may have worn a brighter aspect. Cyzicus, 
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on the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora, was held by Suleyman 
with ten thousand Janissaries. He dreamed a dream. The moon 
rose before him like a silver crescent, the emblem of his race, throwing 
a bridge of light across from continent to continent. Gorgeous 
palaces glittered beyond the sea, and voices mingled with the dash of 
the waves on the shore to call him to their marble splendours. His 
youthful imagination was fired. He embarked at once with no more 
than thirty-nine chosen followers. He stormed the town of Zympe, 
on the European side. In three days he had his whole force conveyed 
thither from Cyzicus. Paleologus, son-in-law of the Byzantine 
emperor, Cantacuzenus, and himself aspiring to the imperial purple, 
led a large army of Slavonians against the Turkish invaders. A 
great earthquake threw down the strong walls of Gallipoli. The 
Christians thought the Panaghia had forsaken them. The Turks 
hailed it as an approving sign from Allah. The Slavonians were 
totally routed, and Suleyman and his victorious army entered Gallipoli 
through the breaches in the ramparts. 

Another Slavonian army was now attacking the Turks ; and western 
nations, then unknown to them, were about to enter Gailipoli to 
protect them against a Slavonian emperor. 

Suleyman did not survive his father, to add to the glory of the 
House of Osman by his valour and military genius. He was killed 
by a fall from his horse when hawking, which is still a favourite sport 
of the Turks; and he was buried on the spot where he had landed to 
gain an empire for his dynasty. A mausoleum, which I found, like 
everything else in Turkey, dilapidated, marks his grave. Even this 
witness of a glorious past had not withstood the blight of Turkish 
domination. 

The scene changed suddenly when the fleet of transports arrived. 
Trumpet-calls, shouting, bustle, succeeded the death-like repose of 
normal Gallipoli. A camp was soon pitched—things shook into 
their places ; drill began, and marching-out, to bring the soldiers 
into a proper state of training for fatigue, after having been so long 
cooped up on ship-board. The troops soon lost that careworn ap- 
pearance that betrays the landsman just ashore from a sea voyage. 
The march-past on parade was as good as any at an Aldershot review. 
Nicholas, had he been there, might well have said what his son 
Alexander afterwards remarked to the German Crown Prince at a 
review at Windsor, “They are the finest soldiers in the world—the 
best armed, the best clothed, and the best mounted. You and I may 
thank our stars there are so few of them.” 

There were, indeed, few of them at Gallipoli, but there was also a 
French force twice as strong, and together they proved to be more 
than a match for the hosts of the Emperor Nicholas. The allied 
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armies were soon brought into excellent order; but what next? The 
Turks had fought a good fight single-handed against the Russians on 
the Danube. On the battlefields of Oltenitza, Citate, and Giurgevo, 
they had been so successful that a caricature appeared in the French 
Charivari representing the Turks in pursuit of the flying Russians, 
at the point of the bayonet, while beneath were the words, “ L’homme 
malade saigne son médecin.” 

After the peace, a distinguished Russian officer told me what, in his 
view, was the reason of the army on the Danube having been so often 
bled by the “sick man” in that campaign. The Emperor Nicholas 
insisted on himself ordering, from St. Petersburg, all the manoeuvres 
and movements of his troops; and the Turks were commanded by the 
Austrian Omer Pasha, and not by a Turk. The Turkish commander 
had thus opportunities of attack under favourable conditions, and 
immunity from attack before he had had time to strengthen his 
positions ; ‘while his own eager activity and unremitting vigilance 
were very different from the indolent and neglectful mode of warfare 
characteristic of Turkish generals. 

The Emperor Nicholas had at last committed the crowning blunder 
of the campaign—he had laid siege to Silistria. This was just what 
Omer Pasha most desired. Behind stone walls his troops were in- 
vincible. The Allies, however, had misgivings on the subject. If 
the great Danubian fortress were to fall while they were still loitering 
at Gallipoli, it would be an irretrievable disgrace to them. They 
therefore embarked for Varna. No sooner had they landed there than 
the siege of Silistria was raised, and the Russian troops retreated to 
protect their own frontier. 

To the westward of Varna stretches a lovely country, with green 
meadows backed by dense forests on sloping hill-sides, the clear 
waters of a long lake glittering along their base. Wild vines and 
clematis cluster on the spreading branches of the trees, or form a 
tangled undergrowth, which sporting young officers soon found to be 
swarming with game, from woodcock to wild boars. The long halt 
here, however, was a tedious standing-at-ease for those who did not 
affect the gun, and all, moreover, were soon awakened to the alarming 
fact that ague, dysentery and cholera were beginning to fight the 
Russians’ battle against the Allies. It was witha sense of relief that 
at last we heard the trumpets sounded for the march, we cared not 
whither. Baltshik was the name whispered about as that of our 
destination, but for what purpose was still an unsolved problem. 
Some said it was merely to obtain a change of air for everyone ; others, 
that it was a better and more convenient seaport than Varna. Senior 
staff officers mysteriously hinted at consultations held between Lord 
Raglan, Marshal Saint-Arnaud, and Lord Lyons, but beyond this their 
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lips were sealed. A visit to Omer Pasha at Shumla threw no light 
on the matter. It furnished, however, a striking illustration of the 
relations existing between the commanders-in-chief. 

Lord Raglan, having served on the Duke of Wellington’s staff in 
the Peninsular War and at Waterloo, when feelings were rife in the 
British Army not over conducive to harmony with the French, 
thought he could not do too much to show that no such antipathies 
prevailed now. Marshal Saint-Arnaud, whatever other merits he may 
have possessed, was certainly rather wanting in the chivalrous feeling 
which ought to have prevented his taking an unfair advantage of his 
colleague’s cordial courtesy. Later on this peculiar feature of their 
intercourse was of serious importance, as it could not fail to affect 
their joint operations to the prejudice of the British army; but in 
this instance no great harm was done by it, and a little merriment at 
the good and gallant Lord Raglan’s expense, for letting himself be 
jockeyed, was its only result. Shumla is fifty miles from Varna; 
and, in order to ride the distance more comfortably in one day, Lord 
Raglan proposed to Marshal Saint-Arnaud that they should not pay 
their visit in uniform, as Omer Pasha would doubtless receive them 
equally well if they appeared in easy-fitting plain clothes. The 
French marshal made no objection, and he and his staff started in 
wideawake hats and shooting-jackets, with gold-laced uniform trousers 
under them. Lord Raglan and his suite were similarly attired, but 
with plain overalls. When the cavalcade was approaching Shumla, 
orderlies brought tin boxes to the Marshal and his staff, who halted 
for a few minutes and proceeded to unpack cocked hats and feathers, 
laced jackets, swords, stars, crosses and medals, all of which they 
donned with the greatest composure and self-complacency, while the 
English general and his staff, helpless in their sober mufti, looked on 
in mute astonishment. At the gate of the town the Turkish guard 
turned out and presented arms to the French officers; it turned in 
when the English officers came to the gate. 

Omer Pasha had the good taste to receive the two commanders-in- 
chief precisely alike, and to tell Lord Raglan that he was very glad 
to see him in plain clothes, which he begged to be allowed to interpret 
as an intimation that he treated him as a friend. The English 
general, with his noble simplicity of character, merely replied that 
it was a long day’s ride, and that he had felt sure that Omer Pasha 
would not object to his coming in the most comfortable dress. 

A propos of decorations, the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
was on this occasion pompously promised by the Marshal to Omer 
Pasha, while Lord Raglan, in his turn, announced that the Grand 
Cross of the Bath would be conferred upon him. The Sultan had 
already been invested with the Garter; and much surprise and 
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curiosity were evinced by the Turks, who declared they had never heard 
of a hammam being used for anything but cleanliness, nor of a stocking 
being kept up by a gold-embroidered garter ag a mark of distinction. 

“ Mashallah !” they exclaimed; “the English are the fathers of 
funny freaks!” 


We are now beginning to find out that in the East there is much 
in a name. 

On the line of march from Varna to Baltshik, I had to stop at a 
small Bulgarian village, where one of our divisions was to halt for 
the night. I found a French dragoon regiment which had been on 
detachment there for several weeks. Accosting the colonel, I inquired 
what facilities there were for obtaining forage near the village, and 
he gave me ample information on the subject with great cordiality. 
He was a fine old soldier of the rough-and-ready type, who had seen 
hot work, as he called it, in Algeria. A decidedly alcoholic tint 
about his nose betrayed the fact that he was a fire-drinker as well as 
a fire-eater. I went on to ask him about the water. 

“The water?” he repeated, with a tone of unfeigned astonishment. 

“Well, yes, Colonel,” replied I. “Is the water good? is it drink- 
able?” 


“Faith,” said he, with a tone of contempt, “I know nothing about 
it, My horses don’t/complain.” 


‘ 


i,. |... The gallant sabre had never tasted the water himself, as it would 


On our arrival at Baltshik, all doubts about our destination were 
dispelled, for there we found the fleets of men-of-war and transports 
moored, ready to take the allied armies to the Crimea. Embarkation, 
passage, and landing at Eupatoria were soon over, but not without 
some reminders of the pestilence we had brought with us from the 
camp near Varna. A young English officer, for instance, was 
certainly on board one of the transports very ill, and did not land 
in the Crimea. What became of him was never ascertained, though 
his family made all possible inquiries, sending out a special agent 
for the purpose. He probably died at sea and was thrown overboard, 
together with many dead private soldiers, too hurriedly for any 
record of his military rank and high birth to be kept. But this 
was nothing in comparison with the loss of life a few days later at 
the Alma. A Russian prisoner, who had commanded one of the 
batteries, told me that one volley of his grape-shot had mowed down 
a whole company of the advancing Coldstream Guards, a second laid 
low an equal number of the Highland Brigade, and a third would 
have been as deadly against the Scots Fusilier Guards, had he not 


felt sick at heart with the carnage he was inflicting, and almost 
involuntarily restrained his fire. 
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The Guards were forming, by order of the Duke of Cambridge, 
when they had all breasted the hill. Old Sir Colin Campbell, after- 
wards Lord Clyde, shouted to them to follow him, as he was advancing 
with his Highland Brigade. Some of them wavered under the deadly 
blaze of artillery. Their adjutant, poor Hugh Drummond, galloped 
forward, looked over the Russian earthwork, and, waving his sword, 
called to his men to come on, as the enemy was not so strong. Five 
Russians jumped up from the trench and attacked him. His revolver 
disabled three of them; but the two remaining shot his horse, and 
brought him down with a gunshot wound and a bayonet thrust. 
Fired by the daring of their popular officer, his battalion charged 
impetuously and saved his life. The Russian position was taken by 
storm, and my informant, the captain of artillery, was made prisoner. 
Hugh Drummond was sent to the hospital, and slowly recovered from 
his wounds. He returned to his duties on the night before the battle 
of Inkerman, in which he fought with conspicuous bravery, and was 
killed. 

My old friend, Sydney Beckwith, was seen leading his battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade with cool gallantry to the steep ascent after 
fording the river Alma. He disappeared in some unaccountable 
manner. His body was not found among those of the slain. Two 
days after the battle, an ordnance waggon, which had been left 
behind, near the stream, was sent for. Colonel Beckwith was lying 
under it, dead of cholera. Campaigning is a chaplet of small 
miseries with an occasional large bead of greater pathos. Here was 
a most distinguished officer, who had served with the utmost credit 
for five-and-twenty years, during several of which he had been 
adjutant of his battalion. At last he reached the summit of 
regimental rank. He commanded, and was leading into action, as 
fine a set of men as ever charged an enemy. Had he been shot down 
when scrambling up that fearful ascent under an overwhelming fire 
of grape and shell, his name would have been surrounded with the 
halo of glory, which was his life-long ambition as a soldier. But he 
was compelled to fall out, saying nothing, for he would naturally 
hope to overtake his battalion and fall in again. He had to let his 
men rush on to victory without him, and to lie down on the ground 
in all the torture of a frightful disease, alone, untended, to die like 
a dog. How long he lay there alive was never known, but it 
appeared that he had not been dead many hours when his body was 
found. What bitter thoughts must have added their torture to that 
weary agony !—disappointment that he could not share with his 
men the dangers of the assault, when the roar of cannon sounded in 
his ears; hopeless rage that he was lying helpless yet not even 
wounded, when their cheers of triumph told him that the day wes 
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' won; then a solitary, silent, dreary waiting for a tardy death. 


Glorious war has need of all its pomp to cloak the pitifulness of a 
fate like poor Beckwith’s. . 

Another incident at the battle of the Alma excited universal 
sympathy, but fortunately not of a melancholy kind. An officer of 
the Guards had sold his commission before the war, tired, as so many 
are, of the monotonous routine of regimental duties in time of peace. 


| When it became known in England that the allied armies were going 


to embark at Baltshik for the invasion of Russia, he hurried to the 
Fast in the first steamer, and volunteered to serve in the ranks of the 
company he had formerly commanded. His application was imme- 
diately acceded to by the kind-hearted General. The volunteer was 
remarked for his gallant bearing under fire when storming the Russian 
positions on the heights, and for his ringing cheer to the soldiers, 
who had known him as their captain. He was made an officer, and 
attained a second time the rank which he had resigned. His name 
was so well known and respected in the army that there need be no 
scruple in mentioning that it was Lane Fox. - 
~The brunt-of-the-battle-fell-on-theEmplish, forthe Fronclrtom 
mander here first displayed his serious intention of giving his army 
an unfair advantage through Lord Raglan’s excess of courtesy. When 
the question of the order of march was raised at Eupatoria, Marshal 
Saint-Arnaud claimed the right flank, and the English commander, 
though his army had only half the numerical strength of the French, 
chivalrously accepted the left flank, which would cover the latter from 
any Russian attack, while the right flank would moreover be protected 
along the coast by the guns of the allied fleets. It thus happened 
that the British force had to storm the Russian positions at the Alma, 
whereas the French had only the easy task of scaling the weakly 
defended western slope of the hill up to the flagstaff, which was 
taken with little loss. Bazancourt, the French official historian of 
the campaign, states that the defending force consisted of seven 
tussian battalions. General Todleben, however, distinctly asserted 
in my presence ten years later, in London, that the flagstaff and the 
ascent to it were defended by only eighty men, because he had no 
wish to contest a point commanded by the fire of the fleets. That 
great general, whose defence of Sebastopol will immortalise his 
name, must have known the fact; and his high character places 
him above any suspicion of voluntary inaccuracy. The French would, 
no doubt, have carried the northern front of the Russian position 
with as much gallantry as the English displayed ; but they had the 
misfortune to be kept by their marshal in a more safe and less 
glorious line of attack. 
Saint-Arnaud, however, did full justice to the English commander. 
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His report of the battle to his Emperor contains the following 
passage:  “ Le courage antique du Géhéral anglais fut splendide a 
voir.” He wrote this, too, without having seen, as many others did, 
Lord Raglan sit in his saddle with placid composure before the river 
Alma, under a tremendous fire of artillery and small arms, conversing 
with Prince Napoleon Buonaparte, who hpd dismounted to dodge the 
round shot and shell which poured thickly upon them. It was then 
that some wicked wag changed the Prince's nickname of “ Plonplon,” 
into “Craint plomb;” the one being degived from his inability to 
pronounce his name as a child, and the other from a prudent sense, 
maliciously imputed to him, that Napoleonp were scarce. 

So bloody a battle could not but leave a mumber of wounded on the 
field, though it was observed that the numbers of the killed bore a 
larger proportion to those of the wounded than was usual. This was 
attributed to the fact that the enemy’s fiercest fire was reserved till 
the closing of the hostile ranks at the ‘top of the hill gave the 
Russians the advantage of a point-blank artillery range, at which it 
would in most cases prove fatal. There were, therefore, only nine 
hundred wounded, who were at once sent to the ‘hospital at Scutari. 
Miss Nightingale had arrived here with her bevy of lady nurses. Her 
first—act—showed-her~wonderful energy and-determination. The 
steamers laden with the wounded had cast anchor at Constantinople. 
There were not yet any mattrasses or bedclothes on the camp beds in 
the hospital, and the latter were not nearly sufficient in number for 
the wounded coming. Miss Nightingale went to the quartermaster 
sergeant in charge of the stores, and asked him for the stores which 
she required. He told her there was everything she could desire in 
the magazines, but that she must get the Inspector General of Hospi- 
tals to write an official letter to the Quartermaster General, who would 
send him an authority to draw the stores, and that she might then 
receive them on showing that authority. Miss Nightingale asked 
how long this would take. On being told that three days would 
be the shortest time necessary for the correspondence, she answered 
that nine hundred wounded officers and men would be in the hospital 
in three hours, and that she must have what they required immedi- 
ately. She then went to the magazines, and, telling the sergeant of 
the guard there who she was, asked him if he would take an order 
from her. He said he would, and she ordered him to drive in the 
door. This was done, and the wounded were provided for in time. 

Her firmness at surgical operations was something marvellous. 
Her appreciation of her mission was grand. She stcod one day with 
spirits, instruments and lint in hand, during the performing of a 
frightful amputation. Half-a-dozen young lady nurses were behind 
her, holding basins, towels and other things the surgeons might want. 
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A harrowing groan from the patient suddenly put them all to flight, 
except Miss Nightingale, who, turning calmly round, called to them, 
“Come back ! shame on you as Christians ! shame on you as women!” 
They returned holding each other’s trembling hands, and some of them 
almost ready to faint. But they got over their nervous weakness as 
their noviciate advanced, and did an amount of good that yet lives in 
the memory of many a man rescued from death and pain by their 
gentle ministrations. 

~—Miss-Nightingale’s workwwas duly appreciated. At a large dinner- 
party given by Lord Stratford, when peace had been made, to the 
superior officers of the army and navy, Miss Nightingale also was 
among the guests. When the ladies had withdrawn, the Ambassador 
made a speech recording the services rendered by those present, and 
gracefully alluding to the important part played by her. Where I 
was sitting, flattering remarks were being made on the conduct of 
those whom Lord Stratford had so warmly praised. It was at last 
proposed that everyone should write on a slip of paper the name 
which appeared to him most likely to descend to posterity with 
renown. The names were written and given to the proposer of this 
benevolent form of ostracism. The papers were opened and read; every- 
one of them contained the name of Miss Nightingale. An enthusiastic 
cheer was raised, in which the two commanders-in-chief, Sir William 
Codrington of the army, and Lord Lyons of the navy, were among 
the most clamorous in their applause, Lord Stratford leading the 


hurrah. ; 


THe Turkish CONTINGENT. | 


A story is told of a Scotch farmer, who, while expressing one day 
to his laird the interest with fvhich he read the news from the Crimea 
in the newspapers, which athe same time discussed at great length 
the other burning question fof the day, confessed that he was some- 
what puzzled to distinguish’ between the Turkish Contingent and the 
Immaculate Conception. Mhe formation of this Turkish Contingent, 


4 which puzzled the poor farmer so sorely, was a happy thought of Lord 


Stratford’s, who saw hgw best to make use of the excellent raw 
material of courage and fliscipline which are undoubtedly characteristic 
of the Turkish soldier: / 

Thé Turkish troops were so badly fed and so irregularly paid, that 
they used to come about the English and French camps, begging for 
scraps of food. When English sailors went from their ships to the 
Naval Brigade at the front, they would capture three Turkish soldiers 
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apiece, ride on the shoulders of one, and drive the others before them 
with a long whip, to relieve the first when he should get tired. The 
poor Turks would then get a few biscuits as payment of their eight 
miles’ stage, and return to Balaclava perfectly satisfied. They were 
so inefficiently officered that when Lord Raglan obtained from Omer 
Pasha four battalions of them to hold the four redoubts which he 
constructed to strengthen the lines above Balaclava, their officers gave 
the order to fly before the attack of the Russian general, Liprandi, 
who thus took the sixteen English field-pieces entrusted to them. 

The “Great Elchi” Xonceived the idea of taking twenty-five 
thousand men of the bes Turkish troops into British pay, under 
British officers, above the pnk of major, leaving the Turkish majors, 
captains, and subalterns unchanged. This plan proved perfectly 
successful. Distinguished joflicers were sent out from England— 
Generals Sir Robert Vivian,jMichel, Cunningham, Shirley, Neill and 
Smith—whose antecedents in command of our finest troops, cavalry 
and infantry, had proved théir suitableness for such a force as this. 
A hundred and fifty English polonels, lieutenant-colonels and adjutants, 
equally well selected, were i 

The four divisions of infaptry went tothe Crimea, and the Cavalry 
Division was stationed at Ghekmedjeh, near Constantinople, with the 
exception of one regiment, which Sir Robert Vivian took with him to 
the important position of Kertsh at the mouth of the Sea of Azov. 
The late General Shirley, previously colonel of the 7th Hussars, com- 
manded at Chekmedjeh, anél was considered a very smart cavalry officer. 
The regiment of cavalry atjKertsh proved the salutary effect which good 
treatment and skilful legdership must produce on Turkish troops. 
Together with the 10tH Hussars, they charged a large body of 
Cossacks and complete}y routed them. Their bearing in action was 
quite as good as that $f the crack English corps. If anything, they 
had rather too muchflash, and their English officers had some diffi- 
culty in keeping Ahem. in hand when the enemy's ranks were 
brokén. 

It would thus. appear that Lord Stratford, though without any 
military training or experience, had thoroughly understood that good 
leaders alone were wanted to make the Turks good soldiers. They + 
are naturally brave. Their religion makes them sober and cleanly. 
Their fatalism gives them resignation and equanimity in disaster. 
Their obedience is perfect, when they can trust their commander ; and 
they soon learnt to trust their English officers. Receiving their pay 
without dishonest abatements, and their rations in full weight, being 
treated with the greatest care when they were sick, never suffering 
punishment without formal inquiries as to their guilt or innocence, 
they became quite attached to those in command. During the last 
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war between Russia and Turkey, I was often asked by Turkish soldiers 
if there was any hope of England taking over the whole Turkish 
army. ‘Then, they said, they might keep the Russians out of their 
country. They loved their English officers, and they feared them too. 
I have seen a sentry fall down fainting from hunger, when guarding 
a heap of biscuit intended for the supper of his comrades. He would 
not touch one of those biscuits because he thought his English 
colonel might hear of it. Under Turkish colonels, sentries ate the 
biscuits they guarded, and money was drawn to buy more, which 
were not bought. 

The personal bravery of the Turkish soldier is too well known to 
require repeated assertion; but I may mention one or two remark- 
able exhibitions of it, which fell under my own notice. During 
Omer Pasha’s Bosnian campaign, in which I accompanied him in 
order to report to Lord Stratford on his progress in suppressing a 
great rebellion, we marched along the valley of the river Bosna, 
which was too deep for fording, in the hope of being able to cross it 
at a ferry some miles farther west. The enemy was in force on the 
other side. A captain of cavalry was sent on with fifty men to take 
possession of the ferry-boat. When we reached the place, the boat 
was there, and the captain was there; but, instead of fifty men, 
there were not more than twenty. The Pasha asked where the rest 
were. The captain pointed to the river, and replied with perfect 
quietness of manner that he had found the ferry-boat on the other 
side, defended by hundreds of armed Bosniacs, and that he had been 
obliged to swim the stream, and bring the boat back under a fire 
which had killed thirty of his men. 

“Aferin, Dervish Agha,” was all that Omer Pasha said. I lost 
patience with his cold, “ Well done, Dervish Agha,” after such a 
gallant feat. I told him that in an English or French force an 


how he could expect his troops to distinguish themselves without 
other acknowledgment than such faint praise. 

“Well, well, you need not get excited about it,” answered the 
Pasha, coolly lighting a cigar. & ish-~Aeha,. promote you to 
the command of .your..regi , Which is vacant. You shall have 

\_-yotir jirinan as colonel by return of post from Stamboul. Fall in, 
and pass the word to all the colonels that we halt half-an-hour here 
to give their men a smoke.” 

The young officer saluted, and fell in at the head of his regiment 
with an unconcerned look which surprised me. Omer Pasha, who 
could not live without smoking, never indulged in a cigar without 
allowing all those with him to light their pipes. As Turks, they 
adored him accordingly. 


/ officer would have immediately been promoted for it, and asked him 
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At a later period of the campaign, a trustworthy officer of rank 
was required to take command of an expedition into Herzegovina. 
Omer Pasha said to me that he had no one fit for it. I suggested 
that Dervish Bey might suit him. The Pasha adopted the idea, 
and the expedition was perfectly successful. The colonel was made 
a general for it. Long afterwards I met him as Dervish Pasha, 
and he reminded me that he owed his quick promotion to my taking 
his part at the ferry of the Bosna. In the last war with Russia, he 
commanded the army corps defending Batoun, and his name has 
since become very well and very favourably known to Europe in 
connection with Dulcigno. 

After crossing the river Bosna, Omer Pasha had still the river 
Unna to get over. It was broad enough to require a pontoon bridge. 
A hundred and fifty carpenters were brought from the neighbouring 
town of Banialuka to cut down trees and fasten them together, the 
Turkish troops having no corps of sappers and miners for such work. 
The bridge was made under a fearful fire from rifle-pits on the other 
side of the river. It was allowed to drop into its place with. the 
current, one end being fastened to the nearer bank; but it proved 
fully ten feet too short, and it fell back to the same side farther 
down the stream. Omer Pasha ordered the few remaining carpenters 
to cut down more trees. Most of them had been killed or wounded, 
and the survivors lost courage, and ran when they heard that they 
had to begin again. A squadron of cavalry suddenly deployed from 
behind some heights which had covered the troops while the bridge 
was being made. They galloped up to the Pasha, and volunteered 
to finish the work. Omer Pasha, with his insufferable old “ Aferin” 
—“ Well done ”—set them to cut down trees. ‘The bridge was com- 
pleted, and fell into its place. The order was given to the twelve 
thousand men behind the low hills to form, and cross the river. The 
remaining men of the squadron, which had been greatly reduced by 
the fire of the enemy, claimed the right of crossing first, as a reward 
for their work. The Pasha told them to lead the column, which I 
thought unjustifiable on his part; and hardly one of them reached the 
other side, almost all having been shot down on the bridge. 

But to return to our Turkish Contingent. Many of the wealthy 
families of Kertsh went to live at Odessa when their town was taken 
possession of by the Allies; but some remained, and it seemed indeed 
as if the population of the place were in general well-pleased at 
having a money-spending garrison among them. Several of the 
Russian houses even admitted to their evening parties the English 
officers of the Contingent and the 10th Hussars with apparent 
pleasure. It was often mentioned to us, with expressions of thanks, 
that the strictness with which irregularities on the part of the soldiers 
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were checked had produced a corresponding kindliness of feeling 
among the people. I once remarked to a merchant, who showed no 
dislike to us as enemies of his country, that I feared his hospitality 
might be visited on him as a fault after the war; he replied that he 
believed the Emperor Nicholas was the only Russian who sincerely 
harboured feelings of bitterness. In general, the well-educated class 
at Kertsh did not talk of the possible conquest of Turkey as an object 
of popular ambition in Russia. The idea of such an issue may have 
originated in the marriage of Czar Ivan III. with Sophia, the last of 
the Byzantine princesses, and in his having borrowed from her family 
the imperial symbol of the double-headed eagle. The more significant 
facts of the then gigantic strength of Turkey and dwarfish weakness 
of Russia ought to have precluded the idea, at least before the wars 
with Charles XIT. of Sweden had taught the Russians how to fight. 

















Che Mystery of the Major's Monkey. 


Wuen I, a very young subaltern, first joined my regiment (the 
Royal Manx Fusileers), the depét had been for some six months 
stationed at the delightful town of Ballynoggin, Co. Longford, Ireland. 

I suppose my brother-officers had by that time contrived to 
exhaust all the resources of the neighbourhood in the way of amuse- 
ment, for on my arrival I found them reduced to three topics of 
conversation. First, snipe-shooting—a bog with a bird in it lying 
within reach. Second, the sayings and doings of the three Miss 
McCrans; dazzling beauties, daughters of the local solicitor, who 
kept a “car'ge” and resided in a stucco villa with “Castellamare ” 
painted on the little green gate, on which the manly forms of two 
or more of the Royal Manx were generally to be seen lounging—in 
conversation with the lovely Ger’ldine or Norah. Third, Major 
Marillier’s monkey, and why he kept it. 

The snipe became a bore now and then, one’s interest in Ger’ldine’s 
bewitching Irishisms or Norah’s conquests might even flag occasion- 
ally, but the mention of Congo’s name or of his latest iniquity 
brought excitement into our flattest moments directly. 

Congo was a beautiful little creature with long, soft fur, dark face 
and paws, and gentle, mournful eyes, the temper of a wild cat, and 
the morals of an imp of darkness. He was supposed to reside in a 
house, made of a wine-case, in Carmody the major’s servant’s room ; 
but, except for the purpose of secreting his plunder in the straw, 
never was found there by any chance. 

Every device that the mind of man could conceive, and Carmody 
hit on a fresh one once a week at least, failed to secure him. He bit 
through leather and rope, untied knots, picked locks, dislocated chains 
and always ended by flying, like a demon-spider, up and down every 
passage and staircase in the place—Carmody swearing in his wake— 
till he gained some coign of vantage whence it was impossible to 
dislodge him. 

To appreciate the situation one should have known the Major. 

He was a sedate and dignified personage, about forty, very quiet 
and rather precise and “old-maidish” in his ways. I always sus- 
pected that he considered himself created by nature to be the regula- 
tion pattern of the British officer and gentleman, and intended his 
dress, demeanour and conversation to be instructive studies for us 
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youngsters—each was so perfect in its way. Ican’t imagine why we 
didn’t detest him. I think we were rather proud of him and con- 
sidered him a credit to the regiment. He was a thoroughly good, 
kind-hearted fellow au fond, and it was generally understood that 
he could if he chose do everything better than anybody else. He 
didn’t often choose and generally held aloof from our sports and 
pastimes, not only refusing to enter his horse for our steeplechases, 
but actually declining to lend him to Miss Norah McCran for the 
same occasion. 

His dress was a study of cut and colour, from the parting of his 
hair to the toes of his boots; but I think his rooms impressed me most 
—such a combination of military precision with feminine prettinesses : 
trophies of warlike weapons ; lace flounces to his shelves and chimney- 
board ; tiger skins, crewel-work, antimacassars, military models and 
plans, and old china. He had some valuable engravings and photo- 
graphs about, and over the fireplace hung a large water-colour sketch, 
“ Brockwood,” Leicestershire—a magnificent old baronial residence— 
which, without the slightest foundation for the idea, we all agreed to 
be the Major’s birthplace or inheritance, of which he had been some- 
how wrongfully deprived. 

There was also a big writing-table, surrounded by laden book- 
shelves, at which he spent most of his spare time, elaborating and 
revising his great work on tactics, of which we were wout to speak 
with respectful admiration. Now imagine, over this scene of peaceful 
propriety, a four-armed fiend rampaging, leaving destruction in his 
train; playing all manner of impish pranks, hiding a bottle of 
“ Brilliantine,” carefully uncorked, in the Major’s boots; swallowing 
every stud he possessed under the delusion they were bon-bons; or 
bombarding him with freshly-corrected proof-sheets crumpled and 
chewed into pellets—and you'll have some notion of the never-failing 
zest the existence of Congo gave to life in Ballynoggin. 

Why did he keep it? 

Some of Congo’s performances turned him livid with rage, but 
never drove him to condemning the brute to exile or execution. 

“Every man has his pet extravagance,” he was wont to say, 
smiling serenely. “I suppose Congo is mine.” 

I never but once saw Major Marillier nearer to being excited than 
when a rumour that Congo was lost arose. 

He wasn’t, the beast; he had as many hiding-holes as a magpie. 
My bed was one, and there he was found (in company with Carmody’s 
blacking-brush, one of the Major’s immaculate gaiters, and the big 
owl’s head with the red glass eyes that used to adorn Miss Lavinia 
McCran’s hat) just in time to prevent his master from bursting into 
tears, or offering £100 reward, either of which seemed imminent. 
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What did it mean ? 

We speculated, argued, betted, nearly fought about it, so dispro- 
portionate grew the excitement in the dull stagnation of our lives 
in Ballynoggin, and got no nearer the truth. Once the solution 
of the enigma seemed within our grasp—thanks to Mr. Terence 
O’Flaherty. 

He was a local “squireen ” proprietor of the before-mentioned bog, 
whom, in default of other society, we used to invite continually to 
mess. 

He was heavy enough when sober ; later on, great on Home Rule 
and the departed glories of Ireland and his family: “The fightin’ 
Flahertys,” duellists of note in the brave days of old when Castle 
Flaherty was kept up in princely style, and “ the clar’t in the cellars 
would have flooded the country for miles round.” 

O’Flaherty was mixing himself some whisky and water one evening 
before departing, romancing the while gloriously, when suddenly a 
black figure descended with a swing and a bound from somewhere, 
alighting on O’Flaherty’s shoulders. Congo, of course. He clawed 
fast to O’Flaherty’s hair with one hand and lunged the other into 
the scalding brew, presumably in search of sugar; then, chattering 
wrathfully, upset the boiling mixture on O’Flaherty’s legs and 
vanished with a lock of his hair. 

O’Flaherty’s language was forcible ; well it might be. Marillier 
apologised in the handsomest manner, but the blood of the descen- 
dant of the “ fightin’ Flahertys” was up, and mere words had no 
power to appease him. 

He demanded the instant execution of Congo, or the satisfaction of 
a gentleman.” 

“ Are these your only alternatives ?” asked the Major gravely. 

“They are,” blustered Terence. 

“Then I accept the latter,” said Marillier unhesitatingly. 

“You're a gentleman, bedad! ” exclaimed O'Flaherty, suddenly so- 
bered. “And if you think that dirty little baste worth fightin’ about, 
Terence O’Flaherty’s not the man to begrudge you the pleasure. 
Still I'd be ready to overlook it, and let bygones be bygones if 
you'd give me one single dacent reason for keeping the baste.” 

A pause, during which we all grew breathless with excitement. 

Marillier looked as imperturbable as ever. “ If one reason will afford 
you satisfaction, Mr. O'Flaherty, I don’t see how I can in fairness 
refuse you. I keep the beast because—I expect him some day to be 
worth £4000 a-year to me.” 

And that was all we ever got out of him. 


I got leave in January, and started homewards joyfully. 
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My father had been promoted to a good living in the country since 
I left home, and the first week of my visit was spent in seeing and 
being seen. My sisters Freda and Gertie trotted me all over the 
place, displaying the church, the cow, the pet old women, the schools, 
the new pony-trap, and the points of view. They treated me with 
a respect and consideration that was entirely novel, and for which I 
suspected I had to thank my uniform (which I had been implored to 
bring with me), but which was nevertheless gratifying. It was all 
very pleasant and home-like, and I quite forgot how very much in 
love with Norah McCran I had begun to be one short week ago in 
Ballynoggin. 

My mother in the pride of her heart took me to pay visits with 


her all over the country, so that when the first Sunday came round, 


I felt quite intimate with at least half the congregation. 

“ Who was the funny old lady in a yellow bonnet and furs, sitting 
under the pulpit?” I asked after dinner. 

“Miss Corbett of Brockwood,” said my mother. “ You know we 
called there on Thursday, but she was out.” 

“And the little nigger with her ?” 

“Qh! That’s a real African prince, her latest pet, son of Oke 
Jumbo, king of Bonny. She wanted a heathen to convert, herself, 
and the missionaries had no end of trouble to steal this one for her, 
as she insisted on his being of good family,” Gerty explained. 

“She’s wild about pets,” Freda continued, “and she changes them 
once a fortnight at least. The place was just like the parrot-house at 
the Zoo once, when we first came, and the next thing we heard of her 
was that Dr. Burnaby was furious at being sent for one winter night 
to see her kangaroos. The climate wasn’t agreeing with them. She 
kept tame snakes once and they escaped and were never found. No 
one dared cross the park for months after, as they were supposed to be 
hiding there.” 

I heard a good deal more about Miss Corbett’s eccentricities before 
long. She had taken a violent liking to my father, and used to send 
for him constantly, much to Freda’s disgust, as she had to drive him 
to Brockwood—* the man,” a compound of gardener, butler, and 
coachman, being invalided. The old lady’s gravest consideration in 
life was the disposal of her large property, which was absolutely 
under her control. Her prospective heirs were as numerous as her 
pets, and nearly as often changed. “She'll end by dying intestate 
or leaving everything to the county charities,” my father used to 
say on coming home from one of the numerous interviews he had 
with her on the subject. ‘She ought in common decency to provide 
for her faithful old servants, and that unlucky little African in her 
lifetime, and so I told her.” 
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Next day it was, “ Well, I think the old lady has made up her 
mind at last. She has sent for her nephew from London—her 
natural heir—and made a will in his favour. It isall very right and 
nice. I saw it signed and witnessed, and the old one destroyed: that 
is her regular custom before she signs the new one.” 

“ What’s the new one like?” asked Gertie. “Has he come?” 

“Qh, such a horror!” broke in Freda, “looks like a little Jew 
tradesman—and his manners are insufferable. I shan’t go near 
Brockwood again during Mr. Jonathan Marillier’s stay.” 

“ Marillier!” I exclaimed, “I thought I had met with Brockwood 
before, but couldn’t imagine where.” 

« What on earth are you talking about?” said the girls together. 

I explained. When I had done, Freda began : “ That’s the very 
Major Marillier that poor Miss Patty Payne—Miss Corbett’s com- 
panion—is always telling me about. Yes, he’s a cousin, a distant one, 
and four years ago was here ona visit. Miss Patty goes into wild 
raptures about him on small provocation. He was very kind to her, 
poor forlorn little woman. Miss Corbett was delighted with him at 
first, and then quarrelled furiously with him. I believe he used 
disrespectful language about her monkey.” 

“The monkey!” I shouted. 

“Why yes, she had one for a pet just then, a nasty, thieving, mis- 
chievous creature. Everyone hated it, and it ended by costing poor 
Major Marillier, Brockwood. Miss Patty doesn’t know exactly what 
the quarrel was about—but Miss Corbett called him a swindler and a 
time-serving hypocrite one day at dinner, and he got up, said good- 
bye to her quite politely and left the place at once. His luggage 
was sent after him—and the monkey. He left orders with the 
butler that if ever it was to be disposed of, he’d like it. Next day 
Miss Corbett did nothing but cry and moan after him—saying he 
had deserted her, and that the monkey should be hanged—so Parker 
the butler took it away, and sent it off to Major Marillier without 
telling her.” 

When Freda stopped, I began my story, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing all the family as puzzled as myself. 

“T wish your friend could be induced to make some advances to 
Miss Corbett,” said my father. “I’m sure he would have a good 
chance of the succession.” 

“ That, Marillier will never do,” I replied emphatically. “He’s 
not that sort of man.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” said Freda indignantly. “T'll speak to Miss 
Corbett myself to-morrow: I know she likes me. No! you shall go 


and tell her what a fine fellow her cousin is. We'll drive over 
together.” 
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That interview never came off. Once only in our lives were Miss 
Corbett and I destined to meet. From the moment of Mr. Jonathan 
Marillier’s arrival, all outsiders like ourselves were gently and unob- 
trusively kept from approaching the poor old woman, who looked 
feebler and shakier every Sunday. Poor Miss Patty Payne’s eyes 
and nose bore signs of much weeping, and we heard of no new pets 
being adopted. 

One night came a furious peal at the bell, and a mounted groom 
delivered a note from Miss Patty begging my father to come without 
delay. “Tl drive you,” I called out to him, plunging into some 
clothes; and in a quarter-of-an-hour we were on the road, greatly 
wondering what had caused the summons. 

Lights were in the Brockwood windows as we drove up. “One!” 
clanged from the tall clock tower over our heads as we passed under 
the echoing archway that led to the big hall. Brockwood was a 
rambling old red sandstone pile smothered in ivy, looking gloomy 
and ghost-ridden enough by daylight, but positively gruesome in 
the small hours. I was left by Parker, who shook his head dolefully 
when I inquired after his mistress, with one candle, in a spacious 
vault of a dining-room, surrounded by grim portraits of dead and 
gone Corbetts, staring out white from their dingy backgrounds. The 
gloom and the stillness grew so appalling that I fairly jumped when 
the door suddenly opened, admitting a truly awful apparition—a figure 
with dishevelled black ringlets in a shawl pattern dressing-gown, 
carrying a bedroom candlestick. 

“Mr. Marillier, I presume,” I retained sufficient composure to 
remark. 

“Yes, ’m Mr. Marillier, Miss Corbett’s only nephew. I’ve not 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, sir, and at any other time should 
be happy to make it ; but for any stranger to be here just now is— 
you must excuse my saying it—a—a species of intrusion.” 

“Miss Corbett sent an imperative summons to my father,’ I 
replied. 

“Most extraordinary! A very extraordinary proceeding. J am 
Miss Corbett’s natural guardian and protector : I’m her nephew. She 
only took the name of Corbett with the property. Dear, dear! 
Rhoda ought to have been here now: a lady can be of so much use— 
such a pity to have brought your father here at this time of night! 
And Dr. Burnaby refuses to allow me to see my aunt. Rhoda 
should have been here, but our baby—our ninth—is only four days 
old—or she should certainly have been with her dear aunt. Dear, 
dear, it’s such a pity to detain you here!” and so on he maundered in 
a querulous monotone while I listened to the clock chiming the 
quarters, and wondered whatever was going on. 
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Mr. Jonathan Marillier had talked himself to sleep in his arm- 
chair when my father entered hastily. 

“Tom, my boy, we want you at once,” and he hurried me off. 
“ Most extraordinary freak of the dear old lady’s! She has made a 
new will leaving £20,000 to me! At least I’m to have the life-interest 
and then it’s to go to Freda! She has taken a fancy to her. J can’t 
witness the will of course, so we want you. The rest of the money 
goes to the county charities, as I expected. Nothing to that man 
down-stairs. 

We entered Miss Corbett’s room. The old lady sat upright in bed 
supported by weeping Miss Patty. In the gloom I could just dis- 
cern a pair of very bright eyes looking out of a hatchet face sur- 
rounded by voluminous frillings. Parker and the old housekeeper 
were present, and the doctor. On the hearth several sheets of torn 
blue paper smouldered—the previous will I supposed. ‘The new one 
with writing materials was on a table near the bed. 

“Do just what she tells you,” whispered the doctor ; “any discus- 
sion or excitement may be fatal. She is quite rational ; I can. testify 
to that.” 

“Ts that your son, Mr. Rivers?” asked a high shaky voice from 
the bed. “Then give me the pen. Quick!” she gasped a little 
—“ quick! See here!” 

Parker held the light while she made a shaky but perfectly 
legible “ Annabella.” A tap came at the door; she threw the pen 
down. “It’s Jonathan! Keep him out! He'll murder me!” and 
then fell back speechless. 

It was Mr. Jonathan Marillier. We hustled him out with scant 
ceremony and returned to the bed. Dr. Burnaby shook his head— 
“It is a question of moments now,” and as he spoke Miss Corbett’s 
head fell back on the pillow. Miss Patty broke into a loud fit of 
sobbing ; the unsigned will slipped from the bed and fell at my feet, 
a useless heap of waste-paper, and in that moment Brockwood and all 


belonging to it passed from the poor old lady’s hands into the grasp 
of Mr. Jonathan Marillier. 


My father behaved splendidly. No allusion to his loss ever passed 
his lips. He officiated at the funeral, of course. I went, and found 
myself in the same carriage with a brisk young solicitor from London, 
representing the firm employed by Miss Corbett. 

“He’s an awful cad, that Marillier,’ said Mr. Harry Blew, 
discussing his client with engaging frankness—“the meanest little 
screw | ever met with. I hope he'll withdraw his business from us, 
that’s all. Think of his disputing the servants’ claims to a month’s 


wages, and recommending us to send that poor little black prince 


— 
———————————— 
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to the Union. He makes me sick, he does. I can’t stand him 
much longer. I must stay down here till affairs are wound up 
though. Lucky for me the Major’s come.” 

“Major Marillier, from Ireland ? ” 

“Yes; didn’t you see him? He’s here, man—monkey and all. 
His affectionate cousin isn’t overjoyed to have him, but he seems a 
cool hand, says he'll stay a week, and evidently doesn’t mean to be 
turned out before he chooses.” 

Blew went on to tell me that there had been a careful search made 
for a will, though to a moral certainty none existed, Miss Corbett’s 
ways being well known. 

Mr Jonathan Marillier took possession in due course. Mr. Blew 
extorted some concessions from him by representing that his conduct 
would be severely criticised by “the county;” and as Jonathan 
quite intended starting in life as a local magnate, “as soon as Rhoda 
could travel,” he was amenable to reason. 

He actually asked us to dinner one day before Major Marillier 
departed. I should say that the Major spent a fair share of his 
time at the rectory, and was deeply touched at hearing of Freda’s 
narrow escape of heiress-ship. 

We found the party to consist of Mr. Blew, the Marillier cousins, 
ourselves, and Lord Allonby, a big, jovial squire of the old school. 
The dinner was magnificent, worthy of the display of family plate 
which attended it. Parker waited—under protest; in fact it was 
only out of consideration for Major Marillier that he condescended 
to remain under the same roof with Mr. Jonathan, he informed me. 
It was a dismal ceremony. The cousins were barely on speaking 
terms. Blew looked bored; Allonby hungry; and the Major grave 
and curiously absent. 

Jonathan was captious and argumentative when he wasn’t boastful, 
talking of the changes that would be made “when the place had a 
master.” 

“ Where’s that pine-apple? ” he suddenly asked. 

Parker looked slightly confused, but replied with dignity, «An 
accident has happened to it, I believe, sir; but I'll inquire.” 

“ What has become of it? I insist on knowing!” 

Parker had disappeared, but one of the footmen replied : 

“The monkey, sir———” 





“Tl not stand it!” broke out Jonathan. “It’s always ‘that 
monkey,’ whatever happens! Yesterday it was the sugar-tongs; 
old family plate, heirlooms! to-day the dessert! How any man 
can reconcile it with his sense of what is honest—simply honest— 
to be the means of making away with another man’s property, I 
can’t conceive.” 
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So he fumed—the Major the while peeling a pear with supreme 
indifference. 

The whole big suite of rooms—yellow drawing-room, blue drawing- 
room, music-room, boudoir, and conservatories—was illuminated for 
our benefit, but felt all too narrow to enclose the explosive elements 
of our party. 

Blew and I at last walked the Major out through the conservatory 
on to the terrace. It was a warmish February night—such things 
do befall now and then—and a blazing moon. We walked backwards 
and forwards for a turn or two, and then leaned over the balustrade, 
looking at the expanse of lawn and shrubbery, and the woods beyond, 
all wonderfully clear and distinct in the white, still light. Suddenly 
a spectral outline fled over the lawn, followed by a very substantial 
figure in hot pursuit. 

“Congo!” exclaimed Marillier and I simultaneously. “ Doesn’t it 
recall Ballynoggin ?” 

Congo it was. He dodged Carmody round and round the fountain, 
and then—attracted, I presume, by the brilliant range of lighted 
windows—made for the terrace, came up and over the side in three 
swarming leaps, chattered a recognition of his master, and then, to 
make all safe, seized a trailing bough of ivy and swung himself aloft 
up to the ornamental stone-work above one of the windows. 

Up came Carmody. 

“Tt’s the housekeeper’s best bonnet, yer honour! She’s just 
dancin’ mad after him,” he panted. 

Congo proceeded to dissect a mangled mass of black stuff, part 
of which seemed composed of giant grapes made evidently of some 
inedible substance, for, after tasting one, Congo wrenched off and 
cracked the others spitefully till he took to pelting Blew with them. 

Marillier meanwhile was talking to Carmody. 

“There they are, ready enough, I'll be bound, sor,” I heard the 


latter reply. “ Two fine, active boys, and ladther enough to go up 
a church steeple, let alone the roof.” 


“And lanterns?” Marillier asked.’ 

I thought it rather an expenditure of force if they only wished to 
recover the bonnet, now hopelessly demolished. Congo had put it 
on, and Allonby, who had just come out, was shouting with laughter. 

“Very well, very well, Major Marillier,” said Jonathan’s voice at 
the window. “I’ve found my servants in new mourning once; I 
can’t be expected to replace your brute’s . 





Here his remarks were cut short by Congo, who made one leap 
on to his head, and a second into the room. Marillier sprang after 
him. He sped like lightning through the whole suite of rooms, 


across the hall, and into the deserted dining-room. Here, when 
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we came up with him, we found him ravaging the table, his cheeks 
stuffed with preserved fruits and nuts. Allonby tried to throw a 
napkin over him, but this only produced a fierce chatter, and the 
creature, now seriously scared, kicking over the epergne, raced back 
as he had come. Out on the terrace, up the ivy, appearing for one 
moment grinning over the battlemented parapet, the next high on 
the ridge-tiles of the roof against the sky. 

“Shoot him!” shrieked Jonathan, half frantic. “He’s got the 
nutcrackers! A sovereign to the man who gets a gun and brings 
him down!” 


“T'll give éen to any man who can bring him back alive!” shouted 
the Major. 

“Here you are, sir!” sang out a gardener’s boy, hurrying forward 
with a ladder on his shoulder. 

He placed it against the wall, and up he went. Up went Carmody 
with a lantern swinging in his teeth. Up went Major Marillier, 
shonting, “Come along—some one—Blew or Rivers!” 

Up went all, followed by two men with additional lengths of 
ladder, stirred by a simultaneous impulse of frolic, to join the mad 
game of follow-my-leader (and that leader Congo) over the roof of 
Brockwood. 

There can never have been a weirder scene under the stars than 
that monkey hunt. Brockwood looked as big as a small village 
by the half light. The roof ran up into countless peaks and ridges, 
now and then descending sheer into abysses of blackness, now opening 
into great wide plains of lead roofing with treacherous pitfalls of 
skylights. The great stacks of chimneys cast black shadows across 
our way; an owl flapped out at us; lights began to flit about 
excitedly in the windows that overlooked our course; the servants 
turned out on the watch for Congo’s descent, and we four lunatics 
in evening dress, ran, halloaed, slipped, scrambled, and perilled our 
necks more times than we cared to count without the smallest chance 
of ever coming up with our quarry unless by his own good pleasure. 
Carmody, in good training from long practice, kept well up; then 
the boy, an ex-slater it appeared; then we four at varying distances. 
Jonathan Marillier had taken heart of grace, and ascended, but 
contented himself with surveying us from a distance. 

Congo took it easy : now and then disappearing entirely into some 
hiding hole amongst the chimneys. When he did so I noticed that 
Carmody marked the place before dislodging him. 

At last, after a steady run of fifteen minutes, he seemed to conclude 
that it was time to dispense with our attendance, and accordingly 
made for “home.” We could hardly keep him in view as he flew up 
to a higher level and round to the front of the house, then up the 
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steep slant of the roof of the big hall, and with a mighty leap gained 
an arched opening at the top of the clock tower. 

Carmody gave a wild “ Hurroo” of triumph and was after him 
like a cat. Congo danced and defied him madly. He was safe until 
we could get the ladders up. At last they came, also Jonathan. The 
gardener’s boy swarmed up first, but retreated in dismay from a 
vigorous onslaught of Congo’s. 

“Never mind the monkey! ”, shouted the Major; “turn out his 
hiding-place.” 

I looked at Marillier in amaze. His voice was cracked and shaky 
with excitement, his face deathly pale with a grim, desperate look 
about it. In his disordered dress and tangled hair no one could have 
recognised him as the standard of military propriety so well known to 
Ballynoggin. 

Then followed a queer scene. We all got as close under the tower 
as we could. Someone sent us up more lanterns and a clothes- 
basket, into which the contents of poor Congo’s treasure-house 
were flung, he meanwhile lamenting piteously or grimacing with 
impotent wrath from the top of the tower:—First the sugar-tongs, 
also the crown of the missing pineapple; next my father’s gold eye- 
glass missing since the funeral, and one of Parker’s shoes, also a handful 
of livery buttons, apparently wrenched off. That seemed the total of 
his recent pilferings; but under a layer of rubbish came a collection 
evidently dating from his earlier days at Brockwood :—a faded and 
battered work-basket once brilliant with satin and beads; a gold- 
topped smelling-bottle ; a set of kitchen skewers ; a Prayer-book and an 
evil-smelling mass which on investigation proved to have been once 
a tongue, highly decorated and frilled with lace paper. We got quite 
excited at first, but it began to feel chilly and we made a movement 
towards a friendly attic window opened for our descent. 

“Stop, please,” implored the Major ; “ only a moment longer!” His 
voice was husky and queer, and his hand, laid on my arm, trembled 
violently. 

“Hurry men! Is that all?” 

“ Every bit, sir, except some torn papers and litter.” 

“Send it down.” 

Down came an armful of rubbish. Allonby kicked it over as it 
lay at his feet in the gutter. ‘ More family plate, ha! ha!” and he 
picked up a tin flour dredger, battered and rusty. ‘“ What's this 
inside?” <A big envelope full of papers was doubled up and crushed 
into it. 

“Family letters! That is my affair,” said Jonathan. ‘Hold the 
lanterns, someone.” 
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hey were damp and discoloured, but the envelope, linen-lined, still 
hung together. Blew looked over his shoulder. 

“¢Last Will and Testament of ’* he read. “I think Mr. 
Marillier, J had better take charge of that,” and he drew it without 
ceremony from Jonathan’s hand. “Suppose we go down and look 
this over, gentlemen.” 

We left Congo and his tormentors to adjust their differences, and 
descended. 

Such a set of dirty, disreputable figures as the drawing-room 
mirrors reflected, if any one had had time to think of it. 

My father started from a quict nap, and stared in amazement at 
our appearance, but stared more when he beheld our plunder. It 
proved to be, as we all guessed, one of Miss Corbett’s numerous wills, 
and wonder of wonders! in fayour of Gustavus Adolphus Marillier, 
of H. M.’s 112th Regiment (Royal Manx Fusiliers) ! 

I gave a cheer—I couldn’t help it—so did Allonby ; and we rushed 
at him to congratulate him, before we remembered Jonathan's 
presence. He raged, stormed, talked of conspiracy, and vowed he'd 
fight it out; but Blew assured him he had no chance—the document 
was ail right and regular, and I think he was sharp enough to see 
that the Major was too good a fellow not to make him some com- 
pensation for his disappointment, if he gave in decently. 

At last, about midnight, we quieted down, and let Marillier tell us 
his story. . 

“My good cousin, the late Miss Corbett, quarrelled with me in 
due course,” he said, “the very week after the will was made. 
Never mind how the dispute came about. The new will and the 
new favourite—a very distant cousin—were both on the premises, 
and I was ready to go, when this precious document was missed. 
Nothing would convince Miss Corbett that I had not purloined it. 
Why I should do so I can’t conceive. However, I left. I had had 
some experience of Congo’s doings, and the idea struck me that some 
day I might have the chance of hunting him down and convicting 
him of the theft. My chief object was to justify myself with Miss 
Corbett, of course, and to that straw of hope I have clung till her 
death seemed to have rendered it useless. When I found she had 
died intestate, then you may guess that I thought the chance too 
valuable to miss, and have kept Carmody on the alert ever since my 
arrival here.” 

So the mystery was cleared, and my story ends. People who like 
to hear the very last of everything may care to know that the Major 
(now Colonel of Militia) has left the service, and is forming himself 
into the realised ideal of the English squire and county member. 
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The said characters being in their perfection inconsistent with old 
bachelorhood, and Freda’s unpaid legacy being still a small grievance 
with him, I have a strong idea that he intends to discharge all his 
obligations with one graceful act, and prevail on her to accept 
Brockwood—plus the master. I hope so at least. Any more? 
The little black prince—not much converted I’m afraid—shivered 
miserably through a few months more of England, and then at his 
own earnest petition was despatched in care of a party of missionaries 


from Liverpool back to his own sunny Africa, and—took Congo with 
him. 
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Books and their Duers. 


Ir ever gratitude were legitimately due by one class of individuals to 
another, that feeling, according to their own admission, should 
unquestionably be entertained by London booksellers towards their 
American patrous. What would have been their present condition 
without the aid of these enterprising auxiliaries may to a certain 
extent be gathered from the incontrovertible fact that three- 
fourths of the rarities periodically appearing in their own catalogues, 
and at public sales, find their way across the Herring Pond, and will 
in all probability continue to do so, This raid, for such it may be 
correctly termed, which commenced about six or seven years ago, 
has ever since been steadily increasing, and is still pursued with such 
unrelaxing perseverance as to threaten the almost total absorption 
by these literary cormorants of our choicest artistic and typographic 
masterpieces, the demand for anything out of the common way far 
exceeding the supply. As far as the interests of the booksellers are 
concerned, the impulse thus given to their trede is doubtless beneficial, 
although not without its accompanying disadvantages; inasmuch as 
it encourages reckless competition, and tends, as we shall presently 
have occasion to see, to establish in the case of certain works a scale 
of prices utterly out of proportion to their original value. 

To the main body of English collectors this sudden rise is at once 
inexplicable and prohibitive; they can neither comprehend the 
exaggerated “ few sacré” of their transatlantic brethren, nor make up 
their minds to imitate them, but prefer waiting until—a most 
unlikely occurrence—the ardour of their rivals shall have cooled down, 
and prices shall have gradually sunk to their former level. Of this 
there is at present no sign ; on the contrary, since the commencement 
of 1879 a notable advance has taken place in those specialities 
particularly affected by Uncle Sam, namely, books illustrated by 
Cruikshank and Leech, dramatic and other biographies, and, above 
all, first editions of the works of our leading modern humourists. 
Publications of a more recent date than 1860 are less in request, 
being liable in America to a duty of twenty-five per cent., a serious 
consideration for even the most enthusiastic bibliomaniac. This 
impost however has not lessened the demand for books embellished 
with extra illustrations, the preparation of which affords constant 
employment to some half-a-dozen London dealers, the principal result 
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of their joint labours being the all but complete exhaustion of the 
materials necessary for the purpose, and, in the majority of instances, 
a very inadequate accomplishment of the task undertaken by them. 
Even for the private collector, to whom the “time is money” 
principle cannot be said to apply, the appropriate illustration of a 
book is a difficult matter, entailing much research and no little 
judgment in the selection of passages most suitable for adornment ; 
what then would it be for a wholesale practitioner, were he to proceed 
in a similar fashion! But he does nothing of the kind. He neither 
reads the work, nor troubles himself about the personages who figure 
therein; he simply relies on the index, if there be one, at the end of 
the volume ; if not, the pages are hastily skimmed over by himself or 
his assistant, and an alphabetical list of names is compiled, which 
will hereafter serve for as many copies as he may elect to “do.” His 
next step is to inspect his stock of portraits and engravings in hand, 
and extract therefrom whatever may by hook or by crook be intro- 
duced into his “ illustration ;” supplying the places of the missing 
types, in nine cases out of ten the most important, with accessories 
incidentally mentioned by the author, but wholly unconnected with 
the subject of the book. His task thus completed to his satisfaction, 
and the requisite number of prints inserted at proper intervals 
between the first page and the last, his share in the business is over, 
and in due course of time the “splendidly illustrated copy,” showily 
bound in tree calf or Levant morocco, occupies a prominent place in 
his catalogue, and in all probability becomes eventually the property 
of some enterprising amateur of Rhode Island or Chicago. It is just 
possible that the recipient, on examining his purchase, may discover 
such trifling anomalies as the substitution of Caroline of Brunswick 
for the Queen of George II., or that of little Wilkinson of the Adelphi 
for the illustrious Tate of York notoriety (a portrait not likely to be 
found in the manufacturer’s folios), and that in the first outburst of 
his wrath this incongruity may be commented upon in somewhat 
unorthodox language ; but on reflection—bearing in mind the twenty- 
five per cent. duty he has already disbursed, and will certainly never 
see again—he will doubtless come to the charitable conclusion that, 
all circumstances considered, it would be more advisable to make the 
best of a bad bargain, and—human nature being confessedly liable 
to error—accord to the offending bookseller the privilege of parti- 
cipating in the universal failing. There are, of course, exceptions to 
this general rule of illustrative incompetency, and one or two members 
of the fraternity, more lavish of care and money than their colleagues, 
have produced some really creditable specimens; most of those, 
however, inlaid to quarto or folio size, are too cumbersome and costly 
for the ordinary run of buyers, and we therefore only allude to them 
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pour mémoire. In any case, it is safer fora lover of this class of 
books to cater for himself, and—having first gone through the 
apprenticeship indispensable to beginners—to adorn them according 
to his own taste, mindful of the good old saying : 


“On n’est jamais si bien servi que par soi-méme.” 


We have frequently heard it asserted by booksellers that the 
number of collectors in England has of late years greatly diminished, 
and are inclined on the whole to believe the statement to be correct. 
It is possible that the multiplicity of cheap editions may have lessened 
the demand for the more expensive ones; but, whatever may be the 
cause of the decline, we can affirm on the authority of an experienced 
dealer that, especially among the higher classes, the possessors of 
really fine libraries, except when remaining in the family as heir- 
looms, are few and far between. Where people formerly, on the 
publication of a new work, ordered it at once from their bookseller, 
they are now content to apply for it at Mudie’s, and rarely dream of 
encumbering their shelves or tables with anything in the shape 
of literature beyond those social manuals of daily reference not 
included in the yearly subscription. But our present business being 
less with those who do not buy books than with those who do, we will 
confine our remarks to such varieties of the latter class as we have 
had occasion to meet with, beginning with that insatiable peripatetic 
nuisance, the bargain-hunter. 

We have known several specimens, both male and female, of the 
genus, but a brief description of two of them will suffice for our purpose, 
and exemplify the leading characteristics of these literary ‘“ middle 
men,” whose ruling principle is of the simplest, namely, to buy as 
cheap and sell as dear as they possibly can. The least ambitious of the 
pair, who, like Jenny l’Ouvriére in the song, “Se contente de peu,” 
pins his faith on the resources derivable from an intelligent inspection 
of the fifth-rate bookstalls in the by-lanes of the metropolis, dispos- 
ing of his acquisitions at a small profit through the medium of that 
widely circulated journal,’ the; ‘Exchange and Mart ;’ occasionally 
he extends his researches as far as Richmond or Hounslow, or even 
Windsor, but as a rule his operations are chiefly confined to London. 
His colleague, or rival—if we may call him so, although neither term 
is strictly appropriate, as they neither frequent the same localities, 
nor in the slightest degree interfere with each other—is of a very 
different stamp, combining the practical acuteness of the bookseller 
with the indefatigable perseverance of the collector. He is rarely 
seen at Sotheby’s or Christie’s, but is a regular attendant at “out” 
sales, where, being well “ up” in the fluctuations of the book-market, 
and knowing exactly, moreover, where to place his purchases, he is 
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constantly on the watch for some blue dahlia fortuitously overlooked 
by the “trade;” and, if so far favoured by chance as now and then 
to light upon a stray rarity, which he can re-sell an hour later at a 
profit of cent. per cent., he feels by no means disposed to exclaim with 
Titus, that he has “lost a day.” 

Another curious type is the collector of “remainders,” a term 
signifying the surplus copies of unsaleable works discarded by their 
respective publishers, and consigned to the tender mercies of the 
hammer at an establishment popularly known as the “slaughter- 
house.” Of these the’greater part are comparatively valueless, and 
woe be to the unlucky speculator who deludes himself with the hope 
of their eventual popularity ; but here and there a stray volume may 
sometimes be found destined to a better fate, and it is precisely by his 
tact in separating the wheat from the chaff that the habitual frequenter 
of these sales differs from the mere chance visitor. The same instinct 
guideshim in the purchase of books sold at a reduced rate by the original 
publisher to a wholesale dealer, and he has often cause to congratulate 
himself on his acumen, as in the case of ‘Haydon’s Correspondence 
and Table Talk,’ which might be had six months ago for half a guinea 
and is now literally out of the market. It often happens, indeed, that 
a work neglected on its first appearance, and regarded as a drug by 
the second-hand bookseller, who grudgingly accords to it an obscure 
corner of his shelves, is by some fortuitous circumstance suddenly 
sought after ; and more than one instance might be cited where such 
waifs have trebled, nay, quadrupled the price of publication. Lord 
Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs of the Court of George IL.,’ currently quoted in 
1872 at eight or ten shillings, is now worth at the very lowest com- 
putation three guineas anda half ; Jesse’s ‘ Correspondence of George 
Selwyn,’ once valued at thirty-five shillings, is at the present moment 
considered cheap at six pounds; and Peter Cunningham’s charming 
little volume, the ‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’ which an Oxford Street 
bookseller thought himself fortunate seven or eight years ago to sell 
for half-a-crown, was recently priced in a New York catalogue three 
pounds five shillings. 

It is a mistake to suppose that cheap reprints of popular works 
tend in any way to depreciate the original editions, the effect being 
precisely the reverse; nor is the result different in the case of 
reproductions where neither expense nor trouble are spared. Collectors 
in general are apt to regard with suspicion even the most elaborate 
modern publications; they abominate toned paper, an innovation 
much affected by contemporary publishers, and consider the crude 
and unsightly woodcuts which disfigure so many of our periodicals 
as sorry substitutes for the etchings and steel engravings of thirty 
years ago. And it must be owned that their strictures are not 
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wholly unreasonable, and that too many of our much vaunted 
literary novelties betray, either in one way or the other, the blemish 
which characterises the ‘Péche 4 quinze sous’ of M. Alexandre 
Dumas the younger. Examples of this relative inferiority might 
be cited by scores, but we have already outstepped our limits, and 
it is time to refer to the subject we have reserved as a fitting close 
to the present paper, namely, the extraordinary increase in value 
within the last three or four years of the first editions of our modern 
humourists, a few instances of which may not be without interest 
for the reader. Such, indeed, is still the ‘demand, not only for 
publications embellished by Cruikshank, Leech, and in some cases 
“Phiz,” but also for original copies of others containing no illustra- 
tions whatever (as for example ‘ Esmond,’ now worth three guineas), 
that clean and uncut specimens are rarely to be met with either in 
a bookseller’s catalogue or at a public sale. Collectors, however, 
are proverbially capricious, and by no means include the entire works 
of a writer among their desiderata; thus, while ‘Vanity Fair,’ 
‘ Pendennis,’ and half-a-dozen minor productions of the same author, 
are in constant request, the ‘ Virginians’ and ‘ Philip’ may be had 
(comparatively) for a mere song. In like manner the earlier stories 
of Lever are eagerly sought after, whereas ‘ Roland Cashel,’ ‘ Barring- 
ton,’ and other later efforts of his pen are drugs in the market ; and 
although he cannot be classed among the humourists, the remark 
is equally applicable to Ainsworth, whose ‘Tower of London’ and 
‘ Jack Sheppard’ average from three to five guineas each. Surtees’ 
sporting novels, more particularly ‘Mr. Sponge ’ and ‘ Facey Romford,’ 
far exceed in value ‘Plain or Ringlets,’ and ‘ Ask Mamma,’ and are 
scarcely to be procured at thrice their original cost; and Gilbert 
Abbott a Beckett's literary reputation—financially speaking— 
appears to rest entirely on his ‘Comic Histories of England and 
tome.’ 

But all this is “leather and prunella ” compared to the astounding 
prices currently demanded and obtained for genuine first editions of 
Dickens. A bookseller’s catalogue now lies before us, in which the 
first octavo edition of ‘Sketches by Boz’ in monthly parts, originally 
published at twenty shillings, is quoted twelve guineas; and it may 
also be stated, on the authority of the same dealer, that he recently sold 
a spotless copy of the book for eighteen guineas. It is difficult to 
find a ‘ Pickwick’ in good condition under five pounds, if uncut and 
containing the two cancelled plates by Buss which certain collectors 
have the bad taste to prefer to those subsequently engraved by 
Hablot K. Browne, although the author (and who should know 
better ?) justly considered them as eyesores, and suppressed them 
accordingly. A similar and equally incomprehensible sine gua non 
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with American book-buyers is the first of the two final plates engraved 
by Cruikshank for ‘Oliver Twist,’ and afterwards withdrawn by 
Dickens’s express desire, and replaced by the one more generally known 
which, if not one of the artist’s happiest inspirations, is at all events 
superior toits predecessor. Next in rarity to these—we are speaking 
only of the writer’s more important works—come ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ (recently priced four pounds), a ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ worth 
at least two pounds ten shillings, ‘Great Expectations,’ the ‘ Un- 
commercial Traveller,’ and the ‘Christmas Carol;’ ‘Copperfield,’ 
notwithstanding its popularity, is, strange to say, relatively cheap, nor 
is the demand for ‘ Bleak House,’ ‘ Little Dorrit, or ‘Our Mutual 
Friend’ by any means proportionate to the supply, whereas 
‘Grimaldi, although merely edited by Dickens, averages from four 
to five guineas. 

But where this “razzia,” for it can be termed nothing else, ceases 
to be either legitimate or intelligible, is in the case of such trifles as 
the libretto of the ‘ Village Coquettes’ (music by Hullah), and the 
farce of the ‘Strange Gentleman.’ If we remember rightly, the 
verdict passed on the former was what our neighbours call a succes 
destime; and as for the latter, though amusing enough, and 
excellently played by Harley, it certainly did not make manager 
Braham’s fortune ; nevertheless, the first is eagerly snapped up at two 
guineas, while the second is worth six pounds of anybody’s money.” 
Both, however, are eclipsed by a little pamphlet entitled ‘Sunday 
under Three Heads,’ by Timothy Sparks, one of the least voluminous, 
but unquestfonably the scarcest of its author’s productions. No 
missing will, no philosopher’s stone, was ever sought for more per- 
severingly, and we might almost add more unsuccessfully ; and were 
we to estimate its marketable value at twenty times its weight in 
gold, it is possible that we should not be far wrong. 


* The ‘Strange Gentleman’ has been reprinted, and may be had for 
5s. Another farce by Dickens, the ‘ Lamplighter, has recently been 
printed, we believe for the first time, from the prompter’s copy. The 


‘Village Coquettes’ has also been reprinted, and can be purchased 
for 4s. 6d. 
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Che Awakening. 


A TALE or Eneutsu Lirr. By Mrs. MACQUOID, Avruor or ‘ Patty,’ xp 
‘ BESIDE THE RIvEr,’ 





Part I. 
IN THE NUT-WOOD. 


A narrow steep path leads through a nut-wood from Winchmore 
churchyard, with its old grey-towered church, to the top of Winch- 
more Hill; it slopes down a little into a meadow where the grass is 
scarcely dry even on this warm September day. 

In the wood, a young fellow, with a sunburnt dreamy face, holds 
down the topmost bough of a giant nut-tree, while his companion, a 
dark-eyed gipsy-faced maiden, snatches at the rich clusters with her 
slender brown fingers. H 

Her white cotton bonnet makes her face look darker than it really 
is, and as the sunbeams touch this white bonnet and the pale yellow 
of her cotton gown, a glory spreads round her, and she seems to take 
up double the space she has till now filled in the green gloom. 

“Come, Ruth,” the young man says, “ will you never be satisfied, 
greedy little one ? ” 

But he still holds the bough, looking at her with a restful delight 
that contradicts the impatience of his words. “Only these three 
bunches more, they are such bonny ones! ” the girl says, and a laugh- 
ing glance makes her bright, intelligent face almost beautiful. 
“There now, see, I let loose these poor old branches and up they go 
as if they were glad to be free. But oh, Mat, only look, how waste- 
ful we are! How can we ever eat all these nuts, much less carry 
them home?” 

Lying at their feet is a big heap of brown and green clusters, and 
Matthew Combe’s straw hat filled to the brim with nuts. 

Ruth jumps out from among the trees into the path that leads 
downwards through the wood ; she flings herself on one of the mossy, 
fern-covered banks. 

“T should have scolded my school-children for picking so many,” 
she says. “Oh, Mat, why didn’t you stop me sooner ?” 

“Why?” he stands on the bank looking down on her, “TI hardly 
know.” He rouses himself with an effort. “I suppose I was think- 
ing more of you than of the nuts.” 

His graye voice startles Ruth ; she sits upright and pulls her sun- 
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bonnet straight, so that she may see his face clearer. She and 
Matthew Combe have laughed at and teased each other for years. 
What can make Mat talk all at once like her grandfather ? 

“Thinking what about me ?” 

Mat jumps down, and seats himself beside her. 

“T wanted you to come with me to-day, Ruth, because we've 
always gone nutting together ever since I came back to Winchmore, 
but I had another reason too.” 

Ruth has grown shy against her will, and the unaccustomed feeling 
makes her petulant. 

“ How tiresome and mysterious you are to-day ; ” she speaks mock- 
ingly, though her fingers pinch at the long white bonnet-strings that 
lie in her lap. “ Why don’t you say out what you’ve got to say? I 
thought we never kept secrets from one another.” 

Mat looks earnestly at her, then he draws himself away, and clasps his 
hands firmly round one knee. Though Matthew Combe is a farmer’s 
son and has lived an out-of-door life since he left school three years 
ago, his hands might belong to some town-bred student. As he unclasps 
them from his knee and places one hand on the bank, leaning his 
weight on the palm, so as to bring his face nearer to Ruth’s, there is 
eloquence in the action. “I want to tell you something,” he says, 
“and I want you to listen, Ruth, and don’t say I’m foolish till you’ve 
heard me out. You know howI’ve asked father to put me in a profes- 
sion and how he always says there is no steadfast work in me. This 
only means, Ruth—I wouldn’t say it to any one but you, for I’m loath 
to speak against father—but it only means that a profession wants 
capital, and that he prefers to make mea farmer which costs him 
nothing, to spending a little and giving me the chance of a life which 
I should like. I can’t help feeling it’s a shame.” 

“Qh, Mat, do you mean you're not happy here?” Her dark eyes 
have grown pathetic with reproach. 

He stretches out the other hand, reaches her slender brown fingers, 
and holds them warmly clasped. 

“Tam always happy with you, Ruth,” he says; “you are the link 
that has kept me here so long.” Then he lets go her hand, and 
springing to his feet, stands looking down at her. 

“What I want to say is”—he has given up the quiet tone of 
explanation he began with, and goes on impetuously—“ I can’t bear 
our sordid home life; one day just like another. I long for books, 
congenial minds and knowledge, and—oh, Ruth—you can’t conceive 
how starved I feel, how I thirst for that flow of interchanged thought 
and feeling which I am sure abounds in London. What is the use of 
a gift here? If Iam to be a farmer I should be much better without 


any gift. Isn't it so?” 
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Ruth looks up, the pathos in her eyes has deepened, and the tears 
that swim in them make them darker still. 

“Yes, Mat; I often feel, when I listen to your poetry, that you 
must want to read it to some one who can really know how good it is. 
I love it, but then, of course, my praise is not worth having.” A flush 
of shame comes into her face. “Oh, you don’t know how often I 
wish. we were all cleverer, for your sake.” 

He walks up and down the road, kicking the stones out of his way 
and sending them rolling down the steep path that leads to the 
churchyard. 

Again he stands in front of her. “Nonsense, Ruth, I don’t want 
you to be any cleverer; but have you understood me? It is useless 
to appeal to father: he won’teven listen. I am going to London ”— 
he holds up his hand to check the protest in her face. “I have 
written to the editor who has accepted my poems, asking his advice, 
and he has told me of some cheap lodgings. I shall tell my father, 
to-night, that if he will allow me £100 for one year I will under- 
take to be no further trouble to him; and if by the end of 
the year, I find I have failed to establish myself as a literary 
man, then I will come back and be a farmer for the rest of my life.” 
He pauses, but Ruth sits still, her eyes fixed on his face. ‘ Well,” 
he asks impatiently, “isn’t it a good plan ? Why don’t you answer ?” 
~ She starts and tries to speak, but she has to swallow alump in 
her throat before the words come. 

“Yes, Mat; oh, yes, I—I shall be glad for you to be happy—oh 
very glad!” she adds this earnestly-—his warning frown tells her her 
answer is not what he wants. 

“Then you are quite glad to be rid of me? ” he says, his blue eyes 
stormy with anger. 

Ruth springs up, and puts her hand on his arm. 

“Oh, Mat! Mat! don’t be angry. How can I be really glad for 
you to go? Who have I in the world but you?” 

These words come almost without her will. She shrinks away 
when she feels Mat’s arm round her waist. 

“You sweet little darling,” he whispers; “I hardly think I can 
leave you now, Ruth, dear. But if I do go, I will soon make a home 
in London for my own little wife.” 

“T could not leave grandfather, Mat, dear,” Ruth says sadly, and 
yet she looks very happy. 

Mat has nearly said, “Hang grandfather! he can’t last much 
longer ;” but it is all so new and unlooked-for that he stands silent 
holding Ruth’s hand, and gazing at her with proud happiness. He 
knew Ruth cared for him, but he had not felt sure that she was 
capable of the love her eyes showed just now. 
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“J wish I had spoken sooner,” he says. “It will be hard to leave 
you now.” 

Ruth lifts her large eyes to his—they are so full of deep, timid 
love, that he draws her passionately towards him, and their lips meet 
in a long kiss. 

“You can’t spare me, can you, precious one?” he says, after a few 
minutes’ silence. 

“Hush!” Ruth quickly draws away from him. Voices and 
footsteps sound through the wood, and then a gentleman and lady 
appear, coming towards them. 

“The Squire and Miss Crispin!” Matthew mutters. He is sulky 
at the interruption. 

The Squire is a big man, tall, sandy-haired, round-faced, and 
blue-eyed—very like other squires. 

“Ah, good-evening, Combe; good-evening, Miss Havering. This 
is Violet. Hasn’t she grown a tall girl at Brussels ? ” 

The fair, graceful girl has rushed up to Ruth and seized both her 
hands. 

“Don’t say you don’t remember me, Miss Havering. I might very 
easily not have been quite sure of you,” she looks down into the dark 
bright face with a sweet wonder of admiration—“ you have grown 
so,”’—she hesitates, and finally puts her mouth close to Ruth’s little 
ear, and whispers, “so wonderfully pretty, you know.” 

Then, half-ashamed, she turns to Mat. 

“Oh, Mr. Combe, have you two gathered all those nuts? May I 
have just one bunch?” she says, and Matthew offers to carry home 
for her as many as she chooses. 

“T warrant you could not get such nuts in Brussels,” says the 
Squire. 

“Oh, nonsense, papa. If you are coming our way, Miss Havering, 
mayn’t we walk together ?” 

She hardly waits for consent, but puts her hand into Ruth’s arm 
and gives it an affectionate squeeze. 

“T want you to come and see me often,” she says—“I shall be 
so lonely in that big house with only papa.” 

And so they walk down through the fast fading green light of 
the wood, the tall fair maiden of sixteen clinging close to her tiny 
dark-eyed friend, while discomfited Matthew Combe follows with the 
Squire—who seldom cares to listen to any one but himself—as he 
converses learnedly on the respective merits of Devonshire and Jersey 
cows. Mat being a farmer’s son, Mr. Crispin seems to imagine that 
he has no ideas beyond those relating to farming and stock. 
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Parr II. 


FAITHLESS. 


Kur Havertne sat in the window-seat of the parlour, leaning her 
head on her hand. The room was very large, reaching from back to 
front of the quaint old farm-house in which she and her grandfather 
lived, and which, judging by its square-headed windows, with their 
mullions and mouldings, must have dated from the time of Queen 
Bess. The window-seats at each end of the room were deep and 
cushioned, and the space of wall in which they were set was 
curtained off, so as to form a recess big enough to hold Ruth’s 
writing-table, her own special dwarf-bookcase, and a couple of low 
arm-chairs. 

Ruth leaned against the cushioned back of the window-seat, 
her dark wavy hair rolled into a knot of plaits at the back of her 
head, looking yet darker against the buff-coloured chintz cushions. 
The girl’s eyelids were red and heavy, and her long eyelashes were 
matted together as if with recent tears. 

Out of doors there was plenty of sunshine, but at the farther end 
of the room from Ruth a cheerful wood fire blazed on the broad open 
hearth, and over this old Mr. Havering crouched. 

His back was towards Ruth, and only his white hair showed above 
his low wooden chair as he bent over the blaze. 

He did not move when a tap came at the door. 

uth roused herself, sat upright, and said, “Come in,” but there 
was no bright look of expectation on her face; it seemed as if the 
light of her life had gone out. 

There entered a man of middle height, nearer fifty than forty, 
broad and sunburnt, with a determined face and rather staring blue 
eyes. He glanced at Reuben Havering, and then walked up to Ruth 
and shook hands. 

“Don’t disturb the old man,” he said cautiously ; “ what I have to 
say concerns you, Ruth.” 

Ruth blushed and felt timid. She had seen Mr. Combe very 
seldom since Mat went away, and not a word had ever been spoken 
to make her suppose he knew she was engaged to his son. 

“Me?” she says timidly. ‘“ Won’t you sit down?” 

“No, thank you.” He rests his hand upon the bookcase, and 
Ruth stands opposite ; she does not like to sit down while her visitor 
stands. 

“May I ask, do you get letters from Matthew ?” 

“ Not lately—not for some time.” Poor Ruth turns a deep red 
in avowing so much as this. 
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Then he draws his breath slowly, and looks at her without any 
pity in his face. “Ah! I thought as much.” 

His contempt does Ruth good. She draws herself up. 

“ What is the meaning of your questions, sir?” she says proudly. 

The farmer gives a grim smile. “I take it for granted you know 
the terms on which Mat and I parted last October.” 

She bends her head. 

“T let him have his own way, the young idiot, and he has had his 
hundred pounds and spent it. Now he writes to say he finds he has 
made a mistake. His poetry stuff don’t pay,and he wants another 
six months for play-writing, at which, of course, he’s sure of success. 
You ask why I come to you with questions. He wrote after he went 
away, saying he was under a promise to you to succeed in his 
writing, and that your happiness depended upon his success.” 

Ruth’s eyes lighted into sudden brilliance. 

“Did he really say so? And I-——” 

Mr. Combe shrugs his shoulders. “ And lately you have thought 
he has forgotten you. Bless you, child, I have noticed the change in 
your looks ; most likely he has forgotten you. How long is it since 
he wrote to you ?” 

She hangs her head and looks sad. “ Nearly six months; but he’s 
been very busy, sir,” she says pleadingly. 

Mr. Combe’s frown softens as he looks at her. ‘ Now look you 
here, Miss Ruth”’—he speaks more gently—‘if Mat had been in 
earnest a year ago, instead of this confounded nonsense about poetry 
and play-writing, he’d have come to me_like a man, and said you and 
he had a fancy for one another, and that he must make a home for 
you.” 

Ruth interrupted him. “If he had, you would have told him to 
keep to farming. But Mr. Combe, we—I mean he”—she grew red 
and confused—* didn’t know we cared for one another till just before 
he went away.” 

The farmer whistled, looked keenly at her, and then laughed out- 
right. “Is that so? Well, you’d plenty of time to find out. Why, 
Mat’s mother and me had settled matters long before I was twenty ; 
but what I came here for was to show you the folly of encouraging 
Mat to stay in London. I tell you he'll go to the dogs, and you'll 
never see him again.” 


Ruth felt guiltless, but it seemed cowardly to throw all the blame 
on Mat’s shoulders. 

“Tf he has genius,” she said gently, “it could never be developed 
here ; at any rate he is convincing himself which life will suit him best. 
It’s only fair to give him this chance of showing what his talents are.” 


“Genius, talents, indeed! ‘They’re fine words, child; the real 
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thing in this world is tomake money. Im no believer in your penni- 
less men of genius.” 

Ruth sighed. 

“You are wrong in one thing, Mr. Combe. I have never 
encouraged Mat to stay beyond the time agreed on; still, ifhe sees a 
prospect of success opening before him, I can understand his wish to 
have a little longer time in London. But indeed ”—tears came so 
quickly into her eyes that she could no longer see—‘ you must not 
mistake our position. Most likely Mat has quite forgotton me; I 
am sure I have no influence with him now.” 

“Then he’s a young scoundrel. How dare he make love to such 
a girl as you, and give you up! Take my advice, Ruth”—he put 
his hand on her shoulder, frowning sternly at the wall—“ don’t you 
waste another thought on the young scamp. I’ve made up my mind 
if he don’t give up this folly and come home, I'll alter my will and 
leave him and his genius to do the best they can. He talks of his 
fine London friends. Friends, indeed! What good have they done 
him? He tells me he goes to parties at Lady This and Lord T’other’s. 
What good will they do him? Not a brass-farthing’s worth. I 
should not wonder if he don’t patronise Mr. Crispin himself when he 
comes home. No, he shan’t come home if he’s obstinate. Don’t you 
fret about him. Good-day.” 

He nodded and went out of the room. Ruth stood dazed at first, 
and then, with a sudden effort, she ran after him into the projecting 
stone porch. 

She was too late; the farmer had unfastened his bridle from the 
hook on the old wall and mounted his brown horse. Ruth watched 
him as he trotted out of the yard. 

“He is, no doubt, good and sensible; but he does not know how 
to get on with Mat, he’s so hard and practical; and then fathers 
never seem to get on with sons as they do with daughters.” A deep 
sigh sent into obscurity the vision that rose with her words. Mr. 
Combe was right. She should never be his daughter or Mat’s wife. 
She turned sharply away—but not into the house again. The prints on 
the walls, the very tables and chairs were all reminders of the long- 
expecting hours she had passed among them, the anguish of a daily- 
baffled hope. A gate in the yard led into the garden, along the side 
of the house. The path led on straight to the end of the garden, 
between neat box edgings, with a regiment of tall hollyhocks on the 
left and a massive group of sunflowers on the right—led on to where 
a fragrance betrayed the herb-garden, sheltered behind a rosemary- 
hedge, with a row of straw beehives in front. 

Ruth did not notice anything; she only walked up and down, 
feeling as if she must choke, till tears came to help her. 
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Mat had been gone a year, and at first he had written letters full 
of hope and love. There was not much in them about Ruth, but 
there was a full account of his doings. All at once the letters had 
become hurried and ful) of apologies for their shortness. There had 
been little in them to call for a reply, and yet Ruth had answered 
them. 

About six months ago, her last little timid letter was left unanswered. 
Till then, Ruth had often doubted the reality of her love. She was 
so young when her parents died that they were scarcely more than 
names to her; but she had had a true and loving friend in her 
teacher—a French émigrée lady highly educated and accustomed to a 
cultivated life, who had taken up her abode at Blackdown while 
Ruth’s mother lived, and who had ever after tenderly watched over 
the little creature committed to her by its dying mother. Madame 
d’Argentré had been dead nearly three years, or Ruth would not have 
been allowed to spend so much time with Mat Combe on the hill-side ; 
but her friend’s death had left the girl very lonely, and Mat’s friend- 
ship had helped to fill the void. Ruth was only eighteen, but she 
had read and thought seriously, and it seemed to her, when Mat left 
home a few days after their confession in the wood, that it was only 
this intimacy, and the hours they had spent together, which had 
made them cling to one another. 

“Mat has no one else, and I have only Mat,” she said, “and that 
is why we couldn’t bear to go a day without meeting. Perhaps it is 
not love, after all.” And in her first letter she hinted this, and told 
Mat she would not hold him bound to her. 

His impetuous denial, and his warm assurance of love, quieted her 
doubts. Still, every now and then, her doubts came back. How could 
any one so clever as Mat be satisfied with a foolish, insignificant 
creature like her? She worked hard to improve herself, and Violet 
Crispin was delighted to find that Ruth was willing to pay her daily 
visits, to share her studies as well as her rambles. Indeed, but for 
this sweet girlish friendship, Ruth would have found Mat’s absence 
harder to bear. 

When his letters ceased, the Crispins had been for some time in 
London ; the Squire had his parliamentary duties, and Violet, though 
not yet introduced, went to town with her father and her governess 
for the benefit of masters. And Ruth learned each day to see more 
clearly through the mist in which her own reserve and modesty had 
shrouded her love ; it was there, shrined in the deepest, tenderest corner 
of her heart. She could no more get rid of the image of Mat than she 
could get rid of her own life. At first her spirit rose against the 
tyranny, and she tried to be gay. But this was not easy. There 
was no one to help her, no one to speak to but the old rector 
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and his wife who had vegetated at Winchmore till they scarcely 
knew there was anything outside it, and to whom the Squire and 
Violet Crispin represented the ruling powers and fashionable life. 

There were children and sick people to tend and comfort, but there 
was no one to whom she could open her heart. Her grandfather 
was very kind and gentle, but she could not bear to bring her 
sorrows into his peaceful life, and very soon Ruth’s pale face and 
lagging steps began to be commented on by the villagers. 

Mr. Combe had avoided her ever since his son’s revelation ; it had 
seemed to him that Ruth as well as Mat had been deceitful, for until 
to-day he knew nothing of the sudden discovery to each other of 
their love. Ruth longed for the return of Violet Crispin, but the 
Squire and his daughter were to go to Switzerland at the end of 
the session, instead of coming home. It seemed to Ruth that no 
happy or hopeful thought would ever again be hers. 

“T am growing just like the pond behind the rectory,” she said, 
“choked with my own dead thoughts and hopes—for they are dead 
now.” 


Parr III. 


VIOLET CRISPIN. 


‘“‘Rurs, dear!” It was so unusual for her grandfather to speak to 
Ruth when she was busy in her own sanctum, that she started; she 
was writing a letter to Violet Crispin. 

“Yes, grandfather.” She went and knelt down beside him; he 
could always hear her better in this attitude. 

“ Farmer Combe ’s been”—the old man laid his shaking hand on 
her head—“ and he’s brought news.” 

Bright colour flushed in her cheek and then faded, as a startling 
hope rose and fell. 

“What d’ye think, Ruth?” He smiled genially at the thought 
of the pleasure his news would give. “The Squire ’s come home, and 
Miss Violet with him.” 

Ruth jumped up and kissed the old man’s cheek. 

“Ts it really true? Oh, grandfather, I am so glad!” 

The old man looked at her curiously. “You’ve missed her above 
a bit,” he said. “ You’ve got moped all alone with me, poor Ruth,” 
and then he shook his head and sighed a sort of remonstrance against 
his own dulness. 

Ruth felt guilty and ashamed. This poor old man, then, had felt 
the change in her spirits, and had silently attributed it to his own 
want of power to cheer her. How selfish she had been! 
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“T might have tried harder to be cheerful,” she thought, but she 
only laughed and shook her head reprovingly. 

“She told Combe to say she were a-coming, an’ she won’t be long, 
I warrant,” he said, with a sly twinkle in his faded eyes. 

She patted his withered hand. After all, was she not ungrateful 
in saying life held nothing for her? It was surely something to live 
for if she could make her grandfather look as happy as he did just 
now. The morning was grey and heavy, but it seemed to Ruth 
that the clouds must lift soon, to be in harmony with her brightened 
spirits. 

Violet had come back ; she should soon see her. Ruth’s ears were 
strained to catch the slightest sound. 

She had not long to wait. There was a tap at the window, and 
there was Violet’s charming face pressed against the lattice, her blue 
eyes smiling out their gladness. Ruth ran out and met her in the 
porch. They kissed lovingly, and then looked at one another 
in silence. 

Violet Crispin had grown taller, and had developed into a lovely 
girl—graceful as a young birch-tree ; but the charming colour which 
had glowed on her cheeks faded as she looked at Ruth and saw her 
worn, changed face. And yet Ruth looked brighter than she had 
looked for many a day. The sight of Violet was refreshing to her 
starved eyes. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Ruth, darling? I'll just run 
in and speak to Mr. Havering while you get your hat, and then we 
can have a walk—can’t we ? ” 

Ruth nodded and went to put on her hat. Her heart felt over 
full; it seemed to her so sweet that this fair young creature should 
regard her still as an elder sister. 

“Ruth, are you ready ?” came sounding up the old uneven stair- 
case inher friend’s cheerful voice; she ran down and they started 
for their walk. 

Violet chattered incessantly, about London, the delights of travel- 
ling, and the beauties of Switzerland. 

“ And I have something to tell you, dear,” she said eagerly. “I 
have spoken to your grandfather, and he said yes by all means, so you 
are not to make excuses. You are to go with us abroad next year, 
that is, if you like. You will like, won’t you, Ruth, darling ?” 

Ruth laughed. “It sounds delightful, but how can I say I will 
like to go so far off? Iam quite content to have you again without 
wanting any other pleasure.” 

Violet looked hard at her friend, and then they went on in silence 
till they reached the churchyard. 

Violet opened the gate and held it, but Ruth hesitated. “ Are 
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you going into the wood ?” she said ; she had avoided the wood lately, 
the sight of it seemed to make her trial harder. 

“Yes,” said Violet, and she went on, so that Ruth was obliged to 
follow her, wondering a little at her friend’s wilfulness. 

Violet seated herself on a bank where a few star-eyed flowers still 
lingered. “Now, Ruth,” she said, looking severely at her friend, 
who stood waiting, “ please to sit down and listen. How white and 
tired you are. Ruth, dear, you thought me selfish just now to 
insist on bringing you here; but, you deserved punishment for tell- 
ing a story.” 

“A story!” Ruth’s colour came back vividly. “What do you 
mean, Violet?” 

“You said I was enough to content you, when you knew that 
there is only one person in the world you really care to see, you 
naughty hypocrite.” She shook her head, but Ruth’s deep blushes 
touched her, and Violet put her arm round her friend and kissed her. 
“Forgive my teasing,” she whispered; “but I know all about it— 
never mind how—and I thought I should get more courage to tax 
you with it here, where I got my first suspicions about you and 
Matthew Combe; you remember when I came home from Brussels. 
Well, now, dear, I want to help you, and I think I can if you will 
tell me exactly what has happened, and how Matthew has acted 
towards you. You see you have told me nothing, though I am your 
friend.” 

Ruth had changed colour while her friend spoke ; a feeling of keen 
mortification was added to her sorrow, in the thought that her love 
was openly talked of. 

“How could I tell you?” she said bitterly. ‘What would you 
have thought of me if I had written and complained that I loved a 
man who loved me no longer? It is cruel, Violet, to force my con- 
fidence in this way.” 

Violet was troubled. 

“Oh, I am sorry—so very sorry!” she said. “I wanted to 
manage it all nicely, and how clumsy I have been. Dear, dear Ruth!” 
—she came closer to her friend, and touched her shoulder timidly— 
“you will forgive me, won’t you? I was in too great a hurry. No 
one knows it but me, and it was told me as a great secret last night. 

“ Who told you? ” Ruth said, 

Violet hesitated. “I half-promised not to tell, but I can’t risk 
the chance of vexing you again. It was Mr. Combe. He was at the 
station last night, and he came home with me in the wagonette. 
Papa drove, and Mr. Combe sat behind with me, and we talked. I 
can hardly tell you how it came out. I think he had been telling me 

how ill you looked, and I said Ihad seen his son in London, and then 
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he said that he was a young scoundrel, and that you were ever so 
much too good for him ; and then, of course, I asked questions, and 
he begged me not to tell a soul. 

“Did you say that you saw Mat in London ?” 

“Yes; we were at Lady Dresden’s. It was a garden-party. I am 
not ‘out’ yet, but Aunt Barbara took me to this party because of the 
flowers and the band. Papa was walking with us, and all at once 
he looked quite surprised, and he said, “ Why, there’s young Combe,” 
and the next minute we were talking to him; but I don’t think he 
was glad to see us.” 

“Ah,” Ruth sighed. ‘ His father told me he had grand acquaint- 
ances. I suppose he goes out a great deal.” 

“Very likely. Papa spoke to Lady Dresden about him, and she 
said he was brought there by a Mrs. Haller. I saw her afterwards 
walking with him. She is old enough to be his mother, Ruth, and 
she has a husband and children,” said Violet soothingly. She thinks 
Matthew is a genius, and she encourages him to print his poems, and 
then she distributes them, and asks him to her house and takes him 
with her everywhere—makes quite a lion of him, as they call it. 
Papa said she was an old goose, but I think she means to be kind ; 
only I am afraid Mr. Matthew Combe will not get rich if he pays 
for printing his poems, because papa says it is very expensive.” 

Ruth looked troubled ; she had pictured Mat working hard, toiling 
to perfect himself, and instead, he was wasting his time in society, 
and taking for his guide and companion a woman of fashion whom 
Mr. Crispin had called a goose. Her love was rudely shaken, but she 
soon recovered herself. 

“Tt must be very trying,” she said thoughtfully, “to be flattered 
in this way, and by a person so much older. I am sure it would 
make me conceited.” 

Violet smiled. ‘“ Nothing could make you conceited, you dear thing. 
I fancy men’s heads turn more quickly than girls’ do. But you hope, 
don’t you, that Mr. Combe will give it all up and come back to 
Winchmore ?” 

“T hope so, if it 1s not selfish. His father said he was going to 
write a play, and perhaps that may succeed.” 

Violet shook her head. “I don’t want to be unkind, dear, but I 
don’t think success will be good for him; and I can’t understand his 
wanting to stay in London so long.” Violet looked disdainful. She 
thought that any man who could prefer Mrs. Haller’s society to, 
Ruth’s must be contemptible. “Anyway, I shall know more about 
Mr. Matthew when we go back to town in January, for I heard 
papa ask him to come and see us. I shall study him pretty closely. 
Ah! won’t you be glad to see my letters then, you sly Ruth. 
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Never mind, dear ; things always go right when I interfere in them.” 
She kissed her friend, and they went on arm-in-arm through the 
wood, 


Part LY. 


BELINDA. 


Mrs. Hausr, or Belinda—she preferred to be called by her Christ- 
ian name—was lying in a long low chair. Her attitude displayed her 
amply-developed figure, and also showed her pretty shoes and more 
than was necessary of her stockings. 

Mrs. Haller had been very fair, and her blonde hair still kept its 
colour ; her blue eyes, too, were still bright, and her nose was unex- 
ceptionable ; but her lips were beginning to lose their firmness, and 
minute creases near her eyes, and lines across her white forehead, let 
out the secret that Belinda had lost her youth. Elderly people said, 
“How young Mrs. Haller looks!” Middle-aged people said, “ How 
well she wears;” but women of thirty deplored Belinda’s increasing 
stoutness, and said that she made herself up. 

Sitting near her, on a low stool, was a handsome and well-dressed 
man, in whom it was not easy to recognise Mat Combe. His silken 
whiskers and fashionably-cut coat completely changed his appearance ; 
only when he spoke the country accent still betrayed itself; also there 
was something in his attitude that prophesied an awkward gait when 
he should move across the room. 

He held a manuscript in his hand, and was reading from it to 
Belinda. 

“* Ah, why, beloved one i‘ 

Mrs. Haller drew away the white hand which had been propping 
her full, dimpled chin, and clapped it impatiently against its fellow 
palm. 

““My dear Laurence ”—she always called him Laurence from his 
resemblance to a favourite hero—“ you have called her ‘ beloved one’ 
six times already.” Then, hiding a yawn with her hand, “ I suppose 
my zeal for you makes me extra critical, but this scene really wants 
movement.” 

A flush rose on his face, and he pressed his lips together; he 
closed the manuscript. 

“You are tired,” he said, “ and not fit to judge. I shall not read 
any more. What evening will suit you best for the first rehearsal ?” 

Mrs. Haller did not answer. She raised herself out of her re- 
clining attitude, and bent her well-shaped head as if she were 
listening to some far-off sound. Her special room, with its pale blue 

satin walls, panelled here and there with plaques of Sevres china, 
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and glittering with small richly-framed mirrors, gilt sconces and 
brackets with vases on them, was at the back of the house, behind the 
two large drawing-rooms ; a heavy tapestry curtain hung over the 
doors ; but Belinda’s ears had caught the sound of a knock at the 
entrance-door below. 

Matthew frowned at her evident indifference. 

“Perhaps you will think it over, and let me know,” he said 
impatiently. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Haller politely, “ what have I to 
think over?” 

Matthew stared at her. ‘Is anything the matter?” he said; “I 
thought you took an interest in this play. You know,” he went on 
in a wounded voice, for she looked quite unmoved, “‘I should never 
have tried to write a play but for you; you urged me to do it; you 
said you wished to produce it here.” 

She smiled, and held up a warning finger. Then Matthew heard 
a tap at the door, and Mrs. Haller said, “Come in.” 

“T will write to you,” she said before the door could open, and 
then she did not look at Matthew again, but rose up to welcome her 
new visitor. 

He was rather older than Matthew, not quite so tall or so hand- 
some, but more distinguished looking, with the manner of a man well 
accustomed to flatter, and to be spoiled by, women. He sank at 
once into a chair beside Mrs. Haller, who made no effort to introduce 
her two visitors. 

“T thought I should find you alone,” he said, in a low but very 
distinct voice. 

Matthew grew hot and cold with indignation. Who was this 
insolent man ? and what could Mrs. Haller mean by behaving in this 
way? The smile that had hitherto always greeted him, the smile 
that he had missed when he came into her room to-day, was on her 
lips as she looked into her visitor’s dark eyes—more sweetly, poor Mat 
thought, than she had ever looked into his. 

A tempest of jealous mortification swept over him, and he said 
abruptly, “Good-day, Mrs. Haller; I must go”—how harsh and 
rough his voice sounded to himself after the full soft tones of this new 
favourite—“ you will tell me about what I asked you next time I come.” 

Mrs. Haller held out her hand without rising. “Good-bye,” she 
said. “ By-the-way, I ought to introduce you to Mr. Proter, whose 
ndme is on everyone’s lips just now.” Another radiant smile to the 
dark-eyed painter, who just bent his head in answer to Mat’s stiff bow. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Combe,” repeated Mrs. Haller, and then, as the 
door closed on Mat, she yawned unrestrainedly. “There is surely 
no such egotist as a poet,” she laughed. “He puts on his war paint 
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at the first critical word. I found fault with that poor young fellow’s 
play, and he has gone out vowing vengeance against me.” 

“ You ought to say a would-be poet,” drawled out the artist ; “ ought 
you not ?” 

Mr. Proter’s question sounded like an afterthought, as if deference 
were not an habitual quality with him. “I fancy a real artist of 
any sort has learned the measure of his own power. Whereas the 
tyro, being utterly ignorant, either of failure or success, only sees a 
boundless horizon before him, and feels himself lord of it. But, 
dear Mrs. Haller, I should have thought you far too discerning to 
encourage the growth of amateur verse; just now it is one of the 
plagues of society—everyone writes verse.” 

Mrs. Haller smiled, and tapped her censor with her fan; but she 
looked and felt guilty. 

“T am soft-hearted,’ she sighed, in her most girlish fashion, 
and threw down her eyes, while Proter, looking keenly at her, 
was deciding that she should sit for his next picture for the Royal 
Academy. 

“The truth is, this poor young country fellow,” she smiled pityingly, 
“was introduced by a patron of his, and we were asked to be useful 
to him; but I never counted on being bored in this way. I have 
been listening to this play of his for more than half an hour.” 

“Terrible infliction. I should have gone to sleep. Well, he’s a 
lucky fellow to get listened to by you—the Beast at the feet of 
Beauty ”—he flashed his dark eyes at her. “But now, I want to 
know when I may have the pleasure of seeing you at my studio. 
Nothing much there, except the beginning of my new picture; but 
as you have expressed a wish to come, I shall feel honoured by a 
visit.” 

“Oh, Iam sure there is plenty worth seeing,” Belinda spoke with 
girlish enthusiasm. ‘ You must have sketches, and I so dote on 
sketches—one sees the true artist in them far more than in finished 
pictures.” She lifted her blue eyes to his face in reverent admiration. 

Mr. Proter had heard this kind of thing before from prettier and 
younger women than Mrs. Haller, but then these younger women 
had not possessed enormously rich husbands, nor had they the taste 
for spending money on art that Mrs. Haller was said to possess. 
Certainly, he thought her worship pleasant from every point of view, 
and the young artist, who was as sharp-witted as he was handsome, 
looked his thought most successfully. ° 

“May I come to your studio to-morrow?” said Mrs. Haller softly. 

“Oh, by all means! At what time may I have the pleasure of 
expecting you?” 

Mrs. Haller was silent for a few moments; then she said sentimen- 
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tally: “I will write and fix a time. And I want you to come some 
evening soon and see my husband, who wishes to know you—quite 
without ceremony, you understand ; we shall only be trois, so much 
the better for making acquaintance, is it not?” 

“Oh, yes, delightful!” said Proter. 

“Good-bye,” she said, and she pressed his hand tenderly. Then 
she raised her eyelids with a kind of sweep of the long fair eyelashes, 
and beamed at him out of her soft blue eyes. “I am so anxious you 


and Mr. Haller should become acquainted; we are friends are 
we not?” 


Part VY. 


A RETROSPECT. 


A ratny evening in May; and as Matthew Combe comes up into 
Piccadilly, from Pimlico, he emerges into a chaos of mud splashes, 
and the blurred light of carriage-lamps hurrying, some up, some 
down the broad thoroughfare, with freights of gaily-dressed ladies or 
fashionable-looking men inside the vehicles. Matthew looked down 
at the mud and thought of his boots. 

“T should not have had so far to go if Mrs. Haller had kept her 


word to me,” he said to himself. “It’s a confounded shame. She 
certainly has used me very ill, but she shall pay for it yet. When 
she sees how well the play goes she will be sorry enough that she 
gave up the triumph of having produced it. Well, that charming 
Violet Crispin will have all the honour and glory instead.” 

Matthew had been a good deal lately at the Crispins’ house in 
Park Lane. Miss Crispin never spoke of Winchmore ; she seemed 
far more intent on getting Matthew to speak of himself. In his 
heart he longed for a word about Ruth; his father had written 
angrily last autumn upbraiding him with his conduct, and speaking 
of the girl’s pale and changed looks. Hitherto, Matthew had quieted 
his conscience by the argument that until he had the means of 
providing for a wife he had no right to keep Ruth bound to him, and 
that, therefore, it was best not to keep up the attachment by letters. 
This resolution came to him after he had been admitted to the privi- 
lege of intimacy with Mrs. Haller, whose assumptive manner and 
fashionable dress established her as a great authority with poor 
simple Mat Combe. 

At first, every time he dined at the luxurious house in Eaton Place, 
he came away more and more dissatisfied. Why had he been such a 
fool as to sacrifice himself to the first pretty face he had known? 
“Such a boy as I was, too,” for he felt as if years intervened between 
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him and Winchmore. And so day after day he put off writing the 
letter which Ruth had pined for. 

When Mrs. Haller left London she invited Mat to her country- 
house, and lionised him to his heart’s content. He read his poems to 
her guests, and sometimes improvised verses to Belinda herself. He 
had a study allotted to him, where he really tried to work, and 
where he produced some pretty little poems ; but when he came back 
to London he was obliged to own that his lodgings looked dingier 
than ever, and that poetry-writing was not remunerative. He and 
Mrs. Haller kept up a close correspondence, and in answer to 
his complaints of want of success, she advised him to write a 
play. He had now reached the end of his first year, and his father 
had told him in an angry letter that he would give him the means 
of staying six months longer in London, and, if he then still found 
himself unsuccessful, he must choose between a return to Winch- 
more or a self-dependent life in London.’ 

But the play had begun to grow under Mat’s hands, and he told 
his father he could not decide until its fate had been settled. He had 
not counted on the difficulties that lay before him. Hitherto, Mrs. 
Haller had been a tower of strength to him, but he found that the 
manager of a theatre was far more obdurate and inaccessible than the 
editor of a magazine. He offered his play to every theatre in turn 
and with the same result: “ Mr. regrets that his arrangements 
are such that he is quite unable to avail himself, &c.” 

Mrs. Haller soothed and encouraged, but her belief in this rising 
star was shaken ; she had already been laughed at for encouraging 
him, and she began to think that Matthew Combe was very slow in 
developing. Just as it was decided that the play should be performed 
in Belinda’s own drawing-room, she was introduced to Mr. Proter as 
not only a shining light, but one who had shot suddenly from the 
horizon, and taken his place as a fixed star of the first magnitude. 

Mrs. Haller’s heart beat with joy as she thought that now, at least, 
if she could succeed in attaching the young artist to her, she had 
secured a prize worthy of all the attention she could lavish on him. 
It had often vexed her tht, after the favourable impression produced 
by his appearance subsided, few people seemed to covet her poet’s 
society, or to overwhelm him with invitations. 

After her meeting with Mr. Proter, she wrote to Mat, expressing 
her regret that circumstances had occurred which made it impossible 
to produce ‘ The Awakening ’ at her house, and when he called to ask 
her reason for this sudden change, Mrs. Haller was “ not at home.” 

Now, as he went slowly on to Park Lane—he had started too soon 
—he was contrasting Mr. Crispin’s treatment with Mrs. Haller’s, and 
any glamour which still lingered in regard to that lady loosened its 
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hold on his imagination. Had he really been deceived? were these 
slow, dull-witted country people, as he had called them — whose 
invitations and notice he had treated last year with neglect—were 
they, after all, his real friends? And was Belinda but a fair-seeming 
mirage ? 


Part VI. 
THE PLAY. 


Marruew’s heart beat very quickly as the curtain rose on the first 
scene of the play. Violet Crispin had stipulated for his absence from 
behind the scenes, and an out-of-the-way seat had been reserved for 
him, whence he could see the stage and a part of the audience 
without being seen himself. He had already noticed Mrs. Haller 
in one of the best front seats, and he felt glad to be beyond the reach 
of her observation. Later on, when the author should be called for, 
would be the moment to claim her notice, and perhaps a return of 
her friendship. He smiled rather bitterly as he looked upon his 
faithless Armida; she had greatly praised the story, in itself suffi- 
ciently commonplace. 

A gentleman of fortune, a gambler, is married to a beautiful girl 
without money. It seems to the husband that his wife is cold, and 
the first scene is between this Mr. Tyrrel and some of his former 
companions. This scene went lamely enough. The actors walked 
through their parts. There was a faint attempt at applause, but 
Matthew saw how forced it was. He wished now that he had trusted 
more to the heroine, but, possessed by the idea that his strength 
lay in painting male characters, he had made the wife’s part as short 
as possible. When he saw Violet Crispin’s performance at rehearsal 
he would have added to her part, but she assured him that the play 
was already too long, and that the shortness of her character had been 
one of its attractions to her ; and after all, he consoled himself by reflect- 
ing that the beauty of the language—it was all in blank verse—would 
so absorb the audience that they would forgive the bad acting—and 
after all, this was only the first scene. His head was very hot and his 
hands were deadly cold as the. next scene began. Mr. Tyrrel was 
discovered waiting for his wife in her sitting-room. The actor sat in 
an elegant attitude ; he crossed his legs, then he uncrossed them ; then 
he put his hand to his forehead, but he did not speak. 

“What's the matter with the fool?” Mat said savagely to himself ; 
“he’s forgotten his part.” 

At last, Mr. Tyrrel gave a sickly glance towards the prompter, 
and having caught the opening words, rattled off about fifty lines of 
high-flown sentiment, in which he bewailed the fate that had severed 
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him from all the real enjoyments of life for the sake of a doubtful 
happiness, 

Matthew had been proud of this opening, but to-night it sounded 
flat and meaningless. He glanced towards Mrs. Haller; she had 
praised this scene as the best in the play. She was just stifling 
a yawn, and as he continued looking at her he saw her shade her face 
with her fan and smile satirically behind it at her companion—Proter, 
the painter. Matthew felt stung. He looked again at the stage; 
Mr. Tyrrel rose from his chair, and in came Helen Tyrrel. 

Matthew rubbed his eyes and looked again. What could have 
happened? this was not Violet Crispin. She had Violet’s golden 
hair, and Violet’s pink and white skin, but she was a much smaller, 
slenderer girl than Violet. The audience, however, seemed roused 
to some interest by her appearance; opera-glasses were pointed 
at her, and a wave of curious excitement passed quickly over the 
bored and listless crowd. There was a buzzing whisper, “ Who is 
she?” and then a general look at the play-bills, where Violet 
Crispin’s name was printed. 

Helen Tyrrel addressed her husband in a sentimental speech, and 
was applauded, though she spoke rather stiffly and made no attempt at 
acting. But Matthew felt dazed, this strange girl’s voice thrilled 
through him ; he was no longer looking at the stage drawing-room, 
and at the stage-husband and wife going through their scene of 
estrangement and withheld explanations; he seemed to be wandering 
once more on the green hillside, listening to sweet Ruth Havering, 
once more to be looking down into her face and thinking it so lovely 
and so good. 

But how could Ruth be acting in this play ? 

When the curtain fell he tried to get round to the stage to ask the 
reason of this change—was Miss Crispin ill, he wondered; but on 
looking about him he discovered, to his dismay, that since he had 
taken his seat all outlet beyond it had been blocked. To go out would 
make a disturbance, and he had promised Violet Crispin that he would 
not leave his seat during the performance. No, he must keep still, 
and he sat wondering who this actress could be ; she evidently knew 
her part, but she was too shy to act it. 

When he next turned to look at Mrs. Haller, and saw her yawning 
without any attempt to conceal her weariness, he felt more contempt 
than mortification. 

“She cannot be quite well-bred,” he said to himself. “The 
essence of good-breeding is a respect for the feelings of others, and 
she must know that I am here to-night.” 

But the second act had begun, and the play dragged wearily ; there 
was scarcely any incident—and even to Mat’s ears the highly-strung 
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passages in Mr. Tyrrel’s remorseful soliloquies after his losses at play 
sounded exaggerated and pedantic; and there was nothing to relieve 
them but conversations between the gambling companions. Mat had 
meant this kind of talk to be witty, but none of the points told, and 
the audience gaped and fidgeted. Mat heard a rustling of skirts, and 
on looking round he saw a group of ladies behind him whispering, 
and some old gentlemen in the back rows fast asleep. 

His face grew crimson for a moment ; he longed to bid the curtain 
fall, and put an end at once to his mortification; but then hope re- 
minded him of the success he had counted on from the scene near the 
end between Mrs. Tyrrel and her husband. Yes, it should go on, 
and he turned his back on Mrs. Haller and her new admirer. 

But in the interval before the third act began it flashed on 
Matthew that perhaps the writing of his chef-d’euwvre in this coming 
third act would not sound as good to-night as it had sounded at 
rehearsal; in his humbled mood he was forced to acknowledge how 
much had even then depended on Violet Crispin’s acting ; it was 
maddening that she should have failed him when she could have done 
so much to save the play. 

The curtain rose on the third act (in the second the wife had gone 
away to see an old invalid aunt), in which Mr. Tyrrel confessed that 
he had lost at play all the money raised by mortgage on his estate. 
He confessed this in more than one solo of remorse, piling injurious 
epithets on himself, and still crying out against his wife’s want of 
sympathy. However, he felt that the time had come for explanation, 
and he resolved to tell her all on her return. 

She returned. As she came in it seemed to Mat that some change 
had taken place in the new actress. She was the Helen Tyrrel of his 
imagination, as she listened, first with seeming indifference, and then 
with awakened interest, to her husband’s disgraceful confessions. 
Without looking up at the earnest face of his wife, who stood beside 
his chair, Tyrrel went on to tell her he was a beggar, and that he must 
restore her to her parents, as he could not give her the means of living. 

Then Mrs. Tyrrel spoke, and something in her voice at once 
thrilled through the audience, wearied by the husband’s long-winded 
story. Suddenly the gaping ceased, the fans left off fluttering, even 
the rustling and whispering stopped. All Helen Tyrrel’s stiffness 
had fled ; her voice was earnest in its tenderness. 

“Dear husband, you mistake ; I, too, have something to tell.” She 
went on to say that her aunt was dead, and that she is her heiress, on 
condition that she takes up her abode in her aunt’s country-house. 
She faltered at this point, and looked up at Tyrrel; it seemed to her 
too great a sacrifice for him to give up London life. He mistook her 
hesitation ; he bowed coldly, and told her he understood the arrange- 
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ment she had made with her aunt, and he rejoiced that she had a 
home to go to, where she could live independently and undisturbed by 
the trials that she had known in her short life with him. The 
audience had become interested, but Tyrrel spoke his part badly, the 
language was ill-chosen, the sentences being as politely rounded as if 
the husband had no feeling in his wife’s future. A murmnr of dis- 
appointment rose from the audience; they felt that a point had been 
lost by the author as well as the actor. 

Matthew did not notice this murmur, his eyes were fixed on Mrs. 
Tyrrel, who, gazing at her husband with pathetic appeal,fsuddenly 
threw her arms round him and kissed him, then quickly withdrawing 
herself poured out her love and her reproaches that he should doubt 
her, with such a passion of tenderness that the audience was surprised 
into applause and sudden tears. This was not the end of the play ; 
but, to Mat’s relief and surprise, the curtain fell amid loud applause. 

“ Mrs. Tyrrel, Mrs. Tyrrel!” was echoed on all sides, and shouted 
still more loudly, coupled with “No, no!” when the husband came 
forward and bowed. At last Mr. Crispin appeared; he said that 
the young lady who had so kindly taken the part at short notice had 
fainted when the curtain fell, and was not in a condition to finish 
the play or personally to acknowledge the kind approval of the 
audience. 

Mat looked round for Mrs. Haller, but she had disappeared, and 
now everyone was going downstairs to supper. But he sat still in a 
sort of trance. Presently he roused and looked round him. He was 
alone in the back room; all the servants were busy with the supper 
downstairs. He was not dreaming; there was Violet Crispin’s 
portrait on the wall, taken when she was a child, with her golden 
hair over her shoulders, and Mrs. Tyrrel had golden hair. All at 
once the door opened, and Violet Crispin’s bright face was smiling at 
him. 

“ Miss Crispin,” cried Mat excitedly, “was that Ruth Havering ?” 

Violet interrupted him. “Tl tell you nothing to-night; you are 
to come to-morrow to talk to my father, and if you satisfy him, then 
I will tell you all you want to know. Now, I really must go to my 
visitors.” 


Part VII. 


BESIDE THE HONEYSUCKLES, 


Marrnew Combe was early at the Crispins’ house next morning, but 
to his surprise he found Mr. Crispin alone. 

“ My daughter is so tired that she has not left her room ; she asked 
me to say she hopes to meet you next at Winchmore ; but now, Mat,” 
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—the Squire looked very grave—“TI want to speak to you, and I 
want you to listen patiently.” 

Mat was not in a patient mood ; he was chafing to hear about Ruth. 
He had lain awake all night thinking of her; she had been far more 
in his thoughts than last night’s failure; but the failure had 
awakened him from his dream of conceit, and he listened respectfully 
to Mr. Crispin’s advice. 

It was uncompromising, almost stern. The Squire pointed out to 
him the vexation and disappointment which he must have caused his 
father, and the wreck he had made of his own time and his character 
for common-sense. 

“Tam not one,” he went on, “to set common-sense above every 
faculty, for I believe that in the cultivation of real gifts common- 
sense is apt to get cultivated along with them; but Mat, pardon 
me saying it, yours certainly is not a real gift, it is only facility for 
writing verse. I must tell you your play was pronounced a failure ; 
even the burst of spirited acting in the last scene only elicited applause 
for the actress.” 

Mat grew white with suppressed feeling; but he had learned a 
lesson. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, in a rather choked voice. “I know 
you mean it for my good, and I am quite ready to believe that an 
author is not the best judge of his own work. I have been such a fool 
in other ways that very likely I have been a fool in this, too, though I 
can’t quite see it yet; but what can I do, sir?” he said earnestly. 
“ How can I go back to Winchmore and own I’ve failed.” 

“You may be sure it is the right thing to do,” said the Squire ; 
“but, of course,” he added drily, “it is your affair, not mine. All 
IT can tell you is that your father is a father of ten thousand.” He 
got up and held out his hand. ‘“ NowI must wish you a good- 
morning.” 

Mat stood yet another moment, but the thought of Ruth swept 
away his hesitation. It seemed to him impossible that he could have 
given up her love, and the hope of winning her, for Mrs. Haller’s 
flattery. 

“ May I ask one question?” he said. “Is Ruth Havering here?” 

The Squire gave him such a look of smiling mischief that Mat 
blushed like a girl. 

“No,” he said; “she went home early this morning. Good-day, 
Mat. I am glad to have seen you.” 


It is a very hot afternoon. The sky is pitilessly blue, with only a 
few snowy clouds towards the west, and these seem to be awaiting, in 
soft, pillow-like fashion, the setting cf the burning day-god. 

VoL. LXII. 21 
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Old Mr. Havering, with his silk-handkerchief over his head, is fast 
asleep, and even Ruth feels drowsy, and would, perhaps, go to sleep 
too, if the bluebottles buzzed less noisily. The hay is cut in the 
Five-Acre Meadow, even piled into pale green haycocks; but the heat 
has been so intense, she has not so much as gone to look at the hay- 
makers. Ruth has been only home three days, and she has so much 
to think of that she does not want to distract herself by outward 
movement. But now the scent of the honeysuckle stealing in at the 
open lattice, reminds her importunately of a favourite hedge in 
the hayfield. She left it covered with young buds; it must surely 
be worth seeing. 

She snatches up her sun-bonnet and goes quietly down the walk 
beside the herb-garden, oppressed by the heated air. Now, at last, 
she stands beside the flowered honeysuckle-hedge. Yes, it is lovely 
with its striped and jewelled flowers, and sweet as well. But far 
more exquisite than the pink and straw-coloured honeysuckle are 
long wreaths of opal-hued, golden-centred roses, flinging themselves 
forward across the grass ditch, as if to say “Gather me.” Ruth 
is not in a mood to gather roses; her thoughts to-day return, curve- 
like, to one point—the hopelessness of Violet Crispin’s hope. Ruth 
has spent a month in Park Lane, and she thinks she never wishes to 
see London again. If Mat can prefer that kind of life, and those 
kind of people, to lovely Winchmore and its quiet folks, it is not 
possible he can care for her. 

“TfI could just have seen him once—but once,” she sighs, and 
then, conscious of some slight sound near, she turns, and Mat is close 
beside her. 

Ruth starts, she nearly cries out with the sudden surprise; but she 
keeps quiet, and holding out her little brown hand, she says, “ How 
d’ye do?” 

Mat holds her hand for a moment while their eyes meet, but Ruth 
looks away, and Mat lets her hand drop. 

“Will you forgive me?” says he earnestly. “I came to thank 
you for all you did for me that night, for trying so generously to save 
my piece. I felt that it was you, Ruth, in spite of your disguise.” 

“T was very glad to do it,” she says shyly. “I was afraid I 
should break down ; if Mr. Crispin had not urged me on I believe I 
should have given up.” 

“Then you always meant to act that part?” 

“Yes, Violet-—Miss Crispin—taught me exactly as you taught her 
every day; it was her idea all through. She thought——” Ruth 
breaks off abruptly. 

“T must go indoors,” she says sadly ; “I have been away so long 
that I have much to do and see after.” 
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“Ruth ”—she is turning away—“oh, Ruth, won’t you forgive 
me?” 

Ruth turns and faces him. “I have nothing to forgive.” She 
gives a sad little smile. ‘We were both young and foolish; you 
thought I suited you, and now a greater knowledge of life has shown 
you your mistake. Is it not much better you found this out before it 
was too late ?” 

“T have been foolish,” Mat’s face flushes and he goes on quickly, 
“but I was not foolish that day in the nut-wood ; I was real and true 
then, dear Ruth; it is since then that I have been false and foolish. 
Can you forget all between that time and now? I dare hardly ask 
you to give me another trial, only I want to tell you that I have 
turned my back on verse-making and on London too, and I hope 
to spend the rest of my life at Winchmore.” 

While he speaks Ruth has flushed too, and at last she bends down 
over the rose wreaths to escape from Mat’s gaze. ‘There is a pause. 

“Won't you even say, Ruth, you are glad I have made up my 
mind to this?” 

The colour deepens on Ruth’s face, but her silence puzzles Matthew. 
He feels farther apart from her now than even when he was neglect- 
ing her for Mrs. Haller. A cold chill begins to steal over him. Has 
he really lost her love ? 

“T am very glad for Mr. Combe,” she says, “he has been sad and 
lonely—and disappointed.” 

“ But for yourself. Oh, Ruth, won’t you speak to me, won’t you 
say you are glad I have come back ?” 

She raises her eyes frankly to his, but what she was going to 
speak is not spoken. The eyes of these lovers are more truthful than 
their tongues. That long, silent gaze sets all straight between them. 
Mat’s arm goes round the girl’s supple, yielding waist, as if it had a 
daily habit of going there, and her head rests on his breast in quite a 
comfortable fashion . ... They go and sit down near the hedge... . 
twilight finds them still lingering beneath the fragrant woodbine 
blossoms with a carpet of rose-petals at their feet. 

What were fame and luxury to Matthew Combe, now Ruth had 
promised to be his wife? And the banns were asked on the next 
Sunday. 
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Che Carlyle Controversy.* 





“T nave the most utter contempt and abhorrence for the literary 
canaille of the day with their reviews, and magazines and Times 
newspaper,” said Carlyle in answer to a friend who told him that the 
magazines and reviews had been busy about him. Well, the reviews 
have certainly been very busy lately respecting him, and so have the 
magazines. Everybody who writes, or thinks that he can write, has 
been delivering his opinions on the ‘ Reminiscences of Thomas 
Carlyle.’ Never was there such a buoyant time in literary annals. 
The reading world has no reason to complain of lack of excitement, 
and there is still a promise of greater storms. We understand that 
the correspondence of John Wilson Croker is preparing for publica- 
tion. Their repressible Mr. Malcolm Mac Coll, having trampled on 
the memory of Lord Beaconsfield and stamped out the Saturday 
Review, is meditating a new triumphal march. But there will be a 
formidable rival in the notorious Madame Rachel, whose journal is 
about to be given to the world; and as she kept an accurate diary of 
what her customers said and did, the hair, or what is left of it, of 
elderly dowagers and professional beauties is standing on an end 
with horror at the thought of coming revelations. 

When Carlyle died, the Dean of Westminster of course put in his 
claim that the great departed should be buried amongst the heroes 
of former times ; however, it was wisely decided that he should rest 
amongst the kindred he loved so well, in the quiet churchyard of 
Ecclefechan. The newspapers were in a state of delirium. Carlyle 
was not only the greatest writer of the age, but he was first amongst 
sages, philosophers, and prophets. All was gush and adoration. 
Sweetness and light pervaded the atmosphere. Then it was 
announced that the ‘Reminiscences’ were to be immediately 
published. Mr. Froude, the editor of these sacred deposits, departed 
for the island of Madeira, probably unconscious of the coming tempest. 
The publication took place, and literary society became like a cage of 
parrots upset. Everybody was shrieking at the same time. Gush 
and adoration were at an end; sweetness and light vanished into 
Ewigkeit ; critics who had taken up their pens to bless, used them with 
deadly effect on the other side. One of them, in the extremity of his 

* The notice of Mr. Smaill in the Manchester Examiner attributed by 


the writer in ‘TemMPLE Bar’ for July to Mr. Ireland, should have been 
assigned to Mr. Dunckley.—Ep. 
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wrath, applied to the patron of “eternal veracities” the stinging 
sentence of the Psalmist: “Thou hast loved to speak words that do 
hurt, O thou false tongue.” The hymns of praise sank into a 
quaver of consternation. , Carlyle’s oldest friends were his violent 
assailants. Worshippers became scorners. There never was such a 
change of opinion. When the veiled prophet exhibited his expres- 
sive countenance to his friends there was considerable disappointment ; 
but the ‘ Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle’ led to a frantic stampede 
of enthusiasts. 

The panorama of departed celebrities in the ‘Reminiscences’ is the 
cause of all this uproar. Never were the reputations of men whose 
names are household words so roughly handled. Wilberforce is sneered 
at as a “nigger philanthropist ;” Coleridge is a “ puffy, obstructed- 
looking, fattish old man, talking with a kind of solemn emphasis 
on matters which were of no interest” ; Charles Lamb and sister are 
a “sorry pair of phenomena;” John Stuart Mill’s conversation is 
“sawdustish” and is compared to thin ale;. Wishaw, the friend of 
Romilly and Horner, figures as a “damned old fool who dines at 
Holland House.” Why a man should be a damned old fool because 
he dined at Holland House, where he got turtle soup and lively 
conversation, we are at a loss to imagine. Carlyle spared nobody in 
writing or talk. 

In Emile Augier’s striking play of ‘Le Mariage d’Olympe,’ the 
heroine states that men’s dispositions depend on the state of their 
stomachs. Dyspepsia was the cause of Carlyle seeing everything 
en noir. People who have good digestions see things differently. 
If so, what a magnificent one is possessed by our venerated Conser- 
vative leader, Sir Stafford Northcote. What a roseate view he 
generally takes of everything! If hehad been in the Ark, he would 
always have been seeing a “bit of blue sky,” and depreciating the 
Deluge as a local shower. 

Before proceeding to discuss the ‘Reminiscences, it is necessary 
to consider Carlyle’s place amongst literary celebrities. There has 
always been a great difference of opinion on this point. 

We do not agree with Mrs. Carlyle’s statement that “it was 
mostly mad people who ran after Carlyle ;” on the contrary, we have 
always felt the profoundest admiration and astonishment at the great 
intellects who could read and understand him. Even the omniscient 
Macaulay could not comprehend him, and wrote that he was a man 
“absurdly overpraised by his admirers,” and that he might as well 
have written in the unknown tongue. 

The following opinion of a great American historian is given in a 


letter to Mr. Bancroft, who had sent him the ‘ History of the French 
Revolution’: 
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“T return you Carlyle with my thanks. I have read as much of him 
as I could stand. After a very candid desire to relish him, I must say 
I do not at all. I think he has proceeded on a wrong principle altogether. 
The French Revolution is a most lamentable comedy (as Nick Bottom 
says) of itself, and requires nothing but the Simplest statement of facts 
to freeze one’s blood. To attempt to colour so highly what nature has 
already over-coloured is, it appears to me, very bad taste, and produces 
a grotesque and ludicrous effect, the very opposite of the sublime or 
beautiful. Then such ridiculous affectations of new-fangled words! 
Carlyle is even a bungler at his own business; for his creations, or rather 
combinations, in this way, are the most discordant and awkward possible. 
As he aims altogether for dramatic, or rather picturesque effect, he is not 
to be challenged, I suppose, for want of original views. This forms no 
part of his plan. His views certainly, as far as I can estimate them, are 
trite enough. And, in short, the whole thing, in my humble opinion, 
both as to forme and to fond, is perfectly contemptible. Two or three of 
his articles in the Reviews are written in a much better manner, and 
with elevation of thought, if not with originality. But affectation, 


“<The trail of the serpent is over them all.’” 


This opinion of Mr. Prescott, a man of “cordial, liberal, gentle 
character,” as he is described by his friend Dean Milman, is not to 
be lightly put aside. And when in addition to this we know that 
the vast mind of John Stuart Mill could not altogether appreciate 
the meaning of his friend until it was soaked into his brains by his 
Mrs. Taylor—that “very will-o’-wispish ‘iridescence’ of a creature,” 
as Carlyle calls her—perhaps superior persons will be more tolerant 
to the benighted beings who, glancing through the pages of ‘Sartor 
Resartus, find themselves seized with all the symptoms of mental 
paralysis. As one of the literary canaille of the day, we have not 
expressed any opinion on the subject. It is not correct on the part 
of a dwarf to gauge the proportions of a giant. 

Be Carlyle’s literary merits what they may, that is not the 
question at the present time. There are parts of these ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ which are models of bad taste—the sneering attacks on the 
Basil Montague family, and the heartless description of Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Mrs. Procter, the daughter of Mrs. Basil Montague, 
the “sharp-tongued young lady” of the “menagerie” in Bedford 
Square, wields a most incisive pen. Her feelings are naturally 
violently inflamed by what she may well consider the insults offered 
te the memory of those so dear to her, and in the preface to some 
of Carlyle’s letters which she has printed, she has answered the un- 
founded charges of her old friend with the bitterest scorn. 

Mrs. Procter writes : 


“ When Mr. Thomas Carlyle first came to 25 Bedford Square in 1824, 
he was a raw young Scotchman; he was made very welcome at all times, 
and my mother liked him. Her stepsons admired neither his dress, his 
uncouth manners, nor his dialect. 
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“It is not necessary, and would not become me, to praise any of the 
great men whom he met under Mr. Montague’s roof. The visitors to 
‘the menagerie’ clearly could not have seen Mr. Carlyle’s merits, and 
they are therefore despised by him. 


“Mr. Thomas Carlyle says that my mother was the governess of my 
stepfather’s children. This, like many of his other statements, is entirely 
devoid of truth.” 

The letters of Carlyle printed by Mrs. Procter are full of gush and 
affection for Mr. and Mrs. Basil Montague, and, as an eminent writer 
has remarked, might have been written by a Sir Pertinax McSycophant. 
Mrs. Procter seems to fear that the whole reading world will believe 
the “malignant lies” of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. The reading world 
will do nothing of the kind. Even if the paltry charges that he 
brings against his former benefactors were true, nobody will deny 
that he ought to have been the last man to utter them. How 
different was Dr. Johnson’s behaviour to his early friends! “Call a 
dog Hervey, and I shall love him,” he said; and when someone 
observed to him, “ You always preserved a respect for Warburton,” 
the answer was, “ Yes, and justly; when as yet I was in no favour 
with the world he spoke well of me, and I hope I never forget the 
obligation.” 

The lion promoted from a caravan to the Zoological Gardens 
naturally looks with contempt on his former surroundings. So we 
cannot help thinking that the cause of Carlyle’s outbreak was that he 
imagined himself to have been the same great man in 1824 that he 
was in 1860. When he was promoted to Lady Ashburton’s establish- 
ment he fancied that his presence had conferred too great an honour 
on the menagerie in Bedford Square. 

Be that as it may, every honest man will agree with Mrs. Procter 
when she writes : 

“There is something shameful in the spectacle of the successful literary 
man sitting down deliberately to vilify the memory of those who smiled 
upon him and helped him when he was obscure and friendless. He should 
beware how he strikes who strikes with a dead hand!” 

It is a sore trial to the friends of Carlyle to read such a charge as 
this, and to be unable to say that it is untrue. 

Did Carlyle know the sad history of Charles and Mary Lamb? 
We doubt it, or surely in his wildest moods he never would have 
written thus : 

“Charles Lamb and his sister came daily once or oftener; a very sorry 
pair of phenomena. Insuperable proclivity to gin in poor old Lamb. 
His talk contemptibly small, indicating wondrous ignorance and shallow- 
ness, even when it was serious and good mannered, which it seldom was, 
usually ill mannered (to a degree), screwed into frosty artificialities; 


ghastly make believe of wit—in fact, more like diluted insanity (as I 
defined it) than anything of real jocosity, humour, or geniality.” 
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Many readers of these bitter words must have felt as if they had 
received a blow personally. The “ frolic and gentle ”* Charles Lamb, 
the friend and favourite of every one who knew him, to be treated 
in this fashion! Such an attack, however, will do no harm to the 
memory of Charles Lamb, but it will inflict an indelible stain on the 
reputation of Thomas Carlyle. 

We will give the true story of Charles Lamb’s existence from his 
biography. Mr. Procter writes: 


‘He had an insane sister, who, in a moment of uncontrollable madness, 
had unconsciously destroyed her own mother; and to protect and save 
this sister—a gentlewoman, who had watched like a mother over his own 
infancy—the whole length of his life was devoted. What he endured, 
through the space of nearly forty years, from the incessant fear and 
frequent recurrences of his sister’s insanity, can now only be conjectured. 
In this constant and uncomplaining endurance, and in his steady ad- 
herence to a great principle of conduct, his life was heroic. 

“ We read of men giving up all their days to a single object: to religion, 
to vengeance, to some overpowering, selfish wish; of daring acts done 
to avert death or disgrace, or some oppressing misfortune. We read 
mythical tales of friendship; but we do not recollect any instance in which 
a great object has been so unremittingly carried out throughout a whole 
life, in defiance of a thousand difficulties, and of numberless temptations, 


straining the good resolution to the utmost, except in the case of our poor 
clerk of the India House.” 


Charles Lamb had a far greater burden to bear than Carlyle ever 
had, and yet how cheerfully he bore it. Some men take a great 
sorrow quietly, others whine and howl. Snarling is not a necessary 
accompaniment of suffering. The only harsh witticism we know of 
Charles Lamb’s was that he said,  Scotchmen ought to suffer a double 
punishment in the other world, fire without brimstone.” Perhaps 
he propounded this grim jest to Carlyle, who naturally considered it 
as “diluted insanity.” Then “the proclivity to gin” is alluded to. 
Alas! poor Charles had that one failing. He liked to hear the chimes 
at midnight. But we infinitely prefer Charles Lamb in his cups, 
looking sorrowfully at his legs, quaintly exclaiming, “ Charles Lamb ! 
Charles Lamb! Is this the temperance and soberness promised for 
thee by thy godfathers at thy baptism?” to the merciless writer 
who has made such an onslaught on one whose essays are still held 
in admiration by thousands. The dear friend of Wordsworth and 
Southey could never have been the miserable being caricatured by 
Carlyle. 


* Wordsworth thus describes Coleridge and Lamb: 


“The rapt one of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth.” 
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Another victim of Mr. Carlyle’s wrath is his namesake “ Thomas 
Carlyle, advocate,” whom he accuses of having personated him, actually 
dining out and passing himself off as the great man. We should 
think the guests at this banquet must have been astonished to find 
the great Thomas a man of “a very religious turn of mind, and 
gentle manners.’ Such we are assured were the characteristics of 
Thomas Carlyle, advocate. The whole thing is exceedingly funny, 
and almost. makes us believe in the story of the American minister 
who, to satisfy the literary thirst of his countrymen, used to invite 
sham Sydney Smiths and Macaulays to his dinners. One of the 
guests wrote to a New York paper his impression of the distinguished 
strangers. He described Sydney Smith “as thin, grave, and dull,” 
“and as to Macaulay,” wrote the disappointed correspondent, “ he 
was the most silent man I ever met in the whole course of my life.” 


In the reminiscences of Jane Welsh Carlyle, there is a diatribe 
against “scribbling women ” : 


“Not all the Sands and Eliots and babbling coterie of celebrated 
scribbling women that have strutted over the world in my time, could, 


it seems to me, if all boiled down and distilled to essence, make one such 
woman.” 


_ Astonished readers may ask with wonder, What is the meaning of 
this outbreak? Alas! it is the custom of admirers and proprietors of 
divine women, not to be content with their own adoration, but they 
must needs raise up odious comparisons with imaginary rivals. The 
lowest and the highest have the same failing. Even Mr. Lillywick 
suffered from this complaint. “TI have collected, that is I have called 
for, the water-rate at the house of a divine actress, but never, sir, of 
all divine creatures, actresses or no actresses, did I see a diviner than 
Henrietta Petowker.” 

Another instance is related in Mr. Trench’s diary, when Lord 
Nelson, not content with rapturously applauding Lady Hamilton’s 
performances, suddenly called out, “ Mrs. Siddons be d—d.” 

Mrs. Carlyle was an excellent wife, a charming converser and letter- 
writer, and when the true story of her life is given, it will only add to 
the world’s esteem for her. But why seek to place her above the 
greatest writers of the age? We can only account for it on the theory 
that Carlyle had undervalued her in her lifetime, and wished to im- 
mortalise her after her death. The reminiscence is more a cry of 
remorse than a wail of affection. He had placed her too low, he 
would now raise her so high! There was to be nobody like her! 
The one green spot on the dirty mudbank of literary society was 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


There is one man whom Carlyle delights to honour, the noble 
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Irving, the truest friend he ever possessed. Irving had a wife whom 
he doubtless loved. Carlyle had stayed weeks under their roof. They 
had done their best to please him, yet he falls foul of poor Mrs. Irving 
and her family in a manner that is quite incomprehensible. 

Professor Tyndall has written a letter in the Times describing 
Carlyle’s chivalrous manner to women. We must say we do not 
see any knightly qualities in the following portrait of the wife of 
the man whose house was open to him as a brother’s: 


“She was very ill-looking withal; a skin always under blotches and 
discolourment; muddy grey eyes, which for their part never laughed 
with the other features; pock-marked, ill-shapen, triangular kind of face, 


with hollow cheeks and long chin; decidedly unbeautiful as a young 
woman.” 


Then Mrs. Wordsworth is described as “a small, withered, puckered, 
winking lady who never spoke, and was visibly, and sometimes 
ridiculously, assiduous to secure her proper place of precedence at 
table.” 

We suppose the wife of the Poet Laureate took precedence of 
Mrs. Carlyle. This is the first time we ever read any unkind 
remarks about Mrs. Wordsworth. How Wordsworth appreciated 
her in her lifetime is shown in a charming anecdote of him. Some 
babbling idiot began to talk to Wordsworth about the unkind remarks 
De Quincey had made about him. Amongst other things, he told 
Wordsworth that De Quincey had said that “ Mrs. Wordsworth was 
too good for him.” ‘The poet rose from his seat, his face suffused 
with delight, and stretching out his arms, cried out, “There he is 
quite right! There he is quite right!” If Mrs. Wordsworth had 
gone first, there would have been no occasion to write an apotheosis 
of her. Wordsworth, at least, had nothing to reproach himself 
with. 

What is the excuse offered by some of Carlyle’s remaining friends 
for all this malice? Forsooth, that he was so upset by Mrs. Carlyle’s 
death that he did not know what he was writing about. This defence 
will not hold water. The elaborate attack on the Montague family 
was evidently written in 1860, six years before that event. Others 
seem to think, “No case; abuse Mr. Froude.” Mr. Froude is 
quite capable of defending himself, but we must suggest that when 
a man keeps a pack of hounds, it is that they may hunt; if he lays 
up a store of dynamite, it is that he may blow up somebody or some- 
thing. If a man writes out his reminiscences, and gives them to an 
enthusiastic friend, surely it is that they should be published. 

But anybody who reads Dr. Knighton’s interesting account of his 
conversations with Carlyle in 1858 will be obliged to admit that he 
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was just the same man as when he wrote these ‘Reminiscences.’ 
There is also in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly’ a fine specimen of truculent 
talk given by Mr. Henry James. Carlyle was a great believer in 
autocrats, from William the Conqueror to the unfortunate ‘“ Divine 
figure of the North,” and the following account of a discussion with 


Mr. Tennyson respecting the merits of the Norman King is vastly 
entertaining : 


“*QOh for a day of Duke William again!’ 

“In vain his fellow Arcadian protested that England was no longer the 
England of Duke William, nor even of Oliver Cromwell, but a totally 
new England, with self-consciousness all new and unlike theirs; Carlyle 
only chanted—canted the more lustily his inevitable ding-dong—‘ Oh for a 
day of Duke William again!’ 

“Tired out at last, the long-suffering poet cried out, ‘I suppose you 
would like your Duke William back, to cut off some twelve hundred 
Cambridgeshire gentlemen’s legs, and leave their owners squat upon the 
ground, that they mightn’t be able any longer to bear arms against him!’ 
‘Ah!’ shrieked out the remorseless bagpipes, in a perfect colic of delight 
to find its supreme blast thus unwarily invoked, ‘Ah! that was no doubt 
a very sad thing for the Duke to do, but somehow he conceived he had a 
right to do it; and upon the whole he had!’ ‘ Let me tell your returning 
hero one thing, then,’ replied his practical-minded friend, ‘and that is, that 
he had better steer clear of my precincts, or he will feel my knife in his 
guts very soon.’ It was in fact this indignant and unaffected prose of the 
distinguished poet which alone embalmed the insincere colloquy to my 
remembrance, or set its coleurs, so to speak.” 


The Poet Laureate’s reply to his friend’s ravings was excellent and 
to the point. Carlyle liked to electrify his audience. He sent an 
American philanthropist into hysterics by proposing that Ireland 
should be put under water for twenty-four hours—not an original 
observation, as it was made in Parliament more than fifty years ago 
by a distinguished admiral who was drowned a few years afterwards. 
Many men talk what they would not write. Carlyle wrote as he 
spoke. We think Dr. Knighton might have refrained from giving 
to the world the following anecdote. It has been said that the 


greatest enemy to religion is a pious fool, and an injudicious friend 
is a thorn in a man’s flesh. 


“Talked of her little dog Nero. ‘He is extravagantly fond of me, but 
only very moderately of Carlyle. If Iam away for a little, and come in, 
he bounds and frisks, and is delighted. If C. is away, then he just yelps 
a little when he returns, that’s all. But he cannot expect otherwise. C. 
delights in torturing him, and Nero does not like that. He once even 
tied an empty tin to his tail, and sent the poor dog scampering all over 
the house in great terror. It was cruel of him to do that—absolutely 
cruel—and I told him so. I told him it was an amusement unfit for a 
philosopher—low, degrading.’ ” 
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Mr. Hayward states that Mra Carlyle on one occasion is reported 
to have thrown a teacup at the philosopher’s head. If she had thrown 
something more argumentative on this occasion it would have served 
him right. As a subscriber to the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Society, we must say that if this act had been brought under the 
notice of the officials, serious consequences might have ensued. But 
then solitary confinement for a hermit would have been a luxury. 
However, after Mrs. Oarlyle’s remonstrance, little Nero suffered no 
more from tin-kettle experiences. 

Whatever might have been the deficiencies of Carlyle as a husband, 
as a brother and son he was irreproachable. In the reminiscence 
of James Carlyle there is a tribute to his father’s memory which is 
very affecting : 


“He had educated me against much advice, I believe, and chiefly, if not 
solely, from his own noble faith. James Bell, one of our wise men, had 
told him, ‘ Educate a boy, and he grows up to despise his ignorant parents.’ 


My father once told me this, and added, ‘Thou hast not done so; God 
be thanked for it.’ ” 


The love Carlyle bore for his father seems to have softened his 
mind, for in this portion of the book there is not a single word that 
could give the slightest offence to anybody. 

Whilst we are writing this there is a strong appeal by a high 
authority in the Spectator, that the memorial which was projected 
to the memory of the great author should be proceeded with. It 
appears that intending subscribers reared when the ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
were given to the world. By all means when a reaction takes place 
in the public mind let the statue be erected, but let it be dedicated to 
“Thomas Carlyle, writer of books,” not to the imaginary Sage, 
Philosopher, Statesman, and Prophet. 

We say “ statesman ” because Carlyle on three occasions came before 
the world as a director of mankind in politics. In the Civil War 
in America he took the side of the South against the North, mainly 
because it was his fixed idea that the negro should always be subject 
to the whip. Then in the Franco-German war he espoused the 
cause of Germany and was merciless in his joy over French sufferings. 
Delenda est Carthago. There was to be an end of France. He forgot 
the fine saying of Windham, that France was like a tumbler pigeon 
—always falling over, but rapidly resuming her flight. France 
is now as rich and lively as ever, and preparing herself for fresh 
conquests. Then in the wicked Russian war against Turkey 
he made himself conspicuous by his violence. Away with the 
“unspeakable Turk ” was his war-cry. His abuse of Lord Beacons- 
field was terrific. The walls were placarded with the query, “How 
long will John Bull allow a miserable Jew to dance on his belly?” 
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which pleasant remark is thought«by the admiring Mr. Wylie to 
have been a composition of Carlyle’s. Lord Beaconsfield has gone 
to his rest, mourned alike by enemies and friends ; whilst Carlyle —it is 
unnecessary to make the comparison. 

As to arguing with Carlyle when he was in his violent moods, it was 
utterly impossible. Mr. Hayward says truly that “he would neither 
argue nor bear argument, nor long endure any one who spoke sense 
and had an opinion of his own.” Besides this, he generally took as 
wrong a view of the situation as the drunken huntsman, who, when 
asked to see what sort of a night it was, put his head in a closet and 
said it was “hellish dark, and smelt strongly of cheese.” 

We have heard that there were excisions made in these ‘ Remin- 
iscences.’ It is singular that there is hardly any allusion to Lady 
Ashburton, in whose house Carlyle was such a welcome guest. Lady 
Holland, “a hungry ornamented witch,” had carnivorous views about 
Carlyle, but Allen the taster did not approve of the food; and so the 
philosopher became the property of Lady Ashburton, who kept a salon 
or menagerie second only to Holland House. “The noble Lady ” had 
a very sharp tongue, as any one who studies her conversation, as given 
by Lord Houghton in his ‘ Monographs,’ may well perceive. 

The following account of a journey in the train of Lady Ashburton 
is highly amusing : 


“In July 1856, soon after, may have been about the middle of month, 
we went to Edinburgh; a blazing day, full of dust and tumult, which I 
still very well remember! Lady Ashburton had got for herself a grand 
‘Queen’s saloon’ or ne plus ultra of railway carriages (made for the Queen 
some time before), costing no end of money. Lady sat, or lay, in the 
saloon. A common six-seat carriage, immediately contiguous, was ac- 
cessible from it. In this the lady had insisted we should ride, with her 
doctor and her maid; a mere partition, with a door, dividing us from her. 
The lady was very good, cheerful though much unwell; bore all her diffi- 
culties and disappointments with an admirable equanimity and magna- 
nimity; but it was physically almost the uncomfortablest journey I ever 
made. At Peterborough the ne plus ultra was found to have its axle-tree 
on fire; at every station afterwards buckets were copiously dashed and 
poured (the magnanimous lady saying never a syllable to it); and at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne they flung the humbug ne plus away altogether, and 
our whole party into common carriages.” 


Lady Ashburton had the cleverest men in England about her, and 
yet she was not happy. Literary men are not remarkable for the 


love they bear one another. This Lady Ashburton perceived, and 
pined for other worlds. 


“Tf I were to begin life again,” said Lady Ashburton, “I would go on 
the Turf, merely to get friends; they seem to me the only people who 
really hold close together. I don’t know why: it may be that each man 
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knows something that might hang the other, but.the effect is delightful 
and most peculiar.” 


Conspirators hang together in order that they may not hang 
separately, so we suppose do betting men. But we think that the 
most lasting friendships are amongst sporting men of all classes, 
Even whistplayers, who snarl and yell at one another with lungs that 
would do honour to a Zulu warrior, hold together with the most 
surprising tenacity. 

Carlyle’s opinion about literary men is given by Dr. Knighton: 


“The most contemptible man of the day is the literary man. The 
honest shoeblack is a more respectable and useful citizen. If I knew 
of any young man going to devote himself entirely to literature as a 
profession, I should say, For God’s sake, stop, don’t. Be an honest, useful 
man any other way. You will never be that way.” 


The world of letters as depicted by Carlyle is not a cheerful 
spectacle. Besides this it has peculiar dangers of its own. A great 
literary man may well say, like the French monarch, “ Happy the 
man who lives in the country and does not know me.” When he 
informs a nervous friend that he is keeping a diary or writing his 
autobiography, the unhappy recipient of this interesting piece of 
information finds a new terror added to life, but thinks hopefully of 
the days of Methuselah and prays that the divine author’s days may 
be long in the land. However, the great event comes off. Auto- 
biography and letters are published, and to his horror he finds that 
his house and belongings are held up to odium, and finally he may 
have the additional felicity of finding himself written down as an 
“ ever-babbling idiot ” in the cantankerous reminiscences of a dyspeptic 
hermit. 


G. A. 
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 X Capital Farce for Suoole.” 


On the 25th of June, 1878, I received the following note: 
“Dear Mr. J ‘ 


“Our Bungalow’ is charming! It strikes me that you 
could make it into a capital farce for Snoole. Indeed it appears to 
me that the sentence . . . . is evidently intended for him. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“Epmunp Woo .epae.” 





My correspondent was a member of one of the most eminent 
publishing firms in London, and ‘ Our Bungalow’ was a short story 
in a series I had written at his request. Panegyric is by no means 
a common figure of speech with publishers and editors in their 
official capacity, and in addition to being purely disinterested and 
spontaneous, the praise and the suggestion carried weight as coming 
from a gentleman of strong theatrical proclivities, which in theory 
he indulged as a Shakespearian student of a high order, and in 
practice as an amateur actor of distinguished ability. Moreover, 
he was, I knew, an intimate friend of Mr. Snoole. Is it to be 
wondered at then that I at once determined to adopt his suggestion 
and turn ‘Our Bungalow ’ into “a capital farce for Snoole ” ? 

I contemplated the task without the slightest misgiving. In 
addition to having had considerable, and I may add world-wide, ex- 
perience as an amateur actor, manager, and adapter, I had always felt 
there were dramatic possibilities about me in a higher and more 
lucrative field. All they wanted was an opening. Here it was. 

By the middle of the following August the piece was written and 
forwarded to Mr. E. Wooledge, who had most good-naturedly promised 
to take it himself to Mr. Snoole. And here I must really pause to 
remark how very kind it was of Mr. E. Wooledge to take all this 
trouble in the matter. He was as good as his word, too, and on the 
22nd of September he wrote me, “I have had a very nice letter from 
Snoole about the ‘Bungalow.’ Can you lunch here on Monday, and 
talk it over?” 

I lunched there on Monday, and we talked it over. It is so long 
ago that I forget now what we said, but there is no doubt about 
the conclusion we arrived at, that it was “a capital farce for Snoole.” 
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At this time Mr. Snoole was making an unusually prolonged stay 
in the provinces, and as the signpost of my dramatic ambition pointed 
undeviatingly “to London,” I was quite content to let the matter 
rest until his return to town. Heralding this great event was the 
following letter from Mr. Snoole: 


“Southport, January 18th, 1879. 
“Dear Mr. J. , 


“T expect to finish my present tour in five or six weeks, and 
then I shall be in town for few weeks rest, and then we will have 
chat about ‘Our Bungalow,’ which I think very good. 

“Yours very truly, 
“J. L. Sxoorz.” 





I was quite satisfied with this letter; but when the five or six weeks 
developed into ten or twelve, and the “chat” was still in the womb 
of time, my satisfaction was not so complete. However, I let the 
matter rest quietly, and some time in March I received an invitation 
from Mr. E. Wooledge to meet Mr. Snoole at dinner. I accepted 
with pleasure, and the dinner—a capital one it was too—came off 
at a certain club in St. James’s Street, of Liberal principles. Here 
I was introduced to Mr. Snoole, likewise to his jfidus Achates and 
business manager, Mr. Daylight, and, mainly owing to the social 
qualities of our genial and clever host, the evening passed very 
pleasantly. We did not touch much upon the business which had 
really brought us together, but some time during the evening Mr. 
Snoole took an opportunity of confidentially telling me that he liked 
the piece very much, and “saw himself in it all through,” by which 
he of course meant that his part suited him exactly. Mr. Daylight 
also said something of the same sort, but I forget the precise terms 
he used. 

A few days afterwards I wrote to Mr. Snoole suggesting that he 
should call and see me, or, if he preferred it, that I would call and 
see him, for the purpose of having the long-deferred “chat.” To 
this I received a prompt reply from Mr. Daylight, as follows : 


“ March 21st, 1879. 
“Dear Mr. J 





’ 


“Mr. Snoole just going out of town, asks me to say in reply 
to yours, in ve ‘Our Bungalow,’ it will be impossible for him to place 
it before he appears again in London, which in all probability will 
not be before October or November next. He is at Brighton for 
next few days. 


“ Are you anxious the piece should be produced before Mr. Snoole’s 
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return? If so, lei me know, and we might arrange to do it on our 
tour, but that would reduce its chance of success by not being properly 
noticed. 

“Yours truly, 


“G. B. Dayticut.” 


This letter—which as coming from Mr. Snoole’s business manager 
I considered quite as authentic as one from Mr. Snoole himself— 
appeared to me straightforward enough. It meant, I should say, 
that if I was not anxious about the provinces—and my mind was 
perfectly free from any anxiety on that score—the piece would be 
produced in London either in October or November, or within some 
reasonable time afterwards. 

Four days after this I received another letter from Mr. Daylight, 
in which he said, “I have seen friend Snoole, who is of opinion with 
me—much better not produce it in the provinces.” 

With this view I entirely coincided, and, though I was sorry for 
the provinces, I considered the matter was now on quite a sound 
f- ting, and that I need not trouble myself about it until the autumn. 
Towards the end of May, however, a very knowing friend sounded 
a note of alarm. “ My dear fellow,’ he said, speaking of matters 
theatrical, “ you’re not in that swim; and it’s my firm opinion an 
outsider hasn’t a chance.” On this I determined to ask the advice of 
an acquaintance who, if not quite in the “swim” himself, still paddled 
along the shores, and knew many of the leviathans of this deep 
disporting themselves farther out. He at once reduced the question 
to £ s. d. 

“Well, I can give you a straight line,” he said, “and I'd advise 
you to follow it. A great friend of mine, ” (mentioning the 
name of a well-known dramatist), “has often told me that when a 
play of his is accepted he never lets the matter go a step farther 
without a certain sum down, even if it’s only twenty-five pounds. It 
clinches the bargain as nothing else can.” 

This advice seemed to me good, and I followed it. I wrote, sug- 
gesting to Mr. Snoole that he should ratify the bargain by paying 
me twenty-five pounds down, and that subsequently I should receive 
one pound for every representation. ‘Our Bungalow,’ be it remem- 
bered, was only a one-act piece. 

To this proposition Mr. Snoole replied by letter, dated the 7th of 
June, 1879. He failed to see the justice of the R. M. D. stipulation, 
but added, “TI will give you one pound for every representation in 
London, and ten shillings in the Provinces.” 

I certainly thought the provinces might have been assessed at a 


higher rate, especially as Mr. Snoole honoured them with a capital, 
VOL. LX, 2M 
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I may say a very capital P; but the point was not worth haggling 
over, and I accepted the terms. 

In September following I saw by the papers that Mr. Snoole, who 
was still in the provinces, had taken the Jolly Theatre, and would 
open it about November. Now as his business manager in letier 
dated the 21st of March had, according to my reading of it, clearly 
intimated that Mr. Snoole would play my piece on his reappearance 
in London about November, I wrote to Mr. Snoole that I supposed 
this arrangement would of course be carried out, and that ‘Our 
Bungalow’ would be one of the pieces with which he would open 
his new theatre. | 

To this Mr. Snoole replied that he was obliged to open with old 
pieces, but added, “I will play ‘Bungalow’ during season.” 

Though I did not consider this strictly acting up to agreement, 
I thought it not altogether unreasonable. Starting a theatre is by 
no means the least precarious of new ventures, and that Mr. Snoole 
should like to open with pieces already favourably known to the 
public and in which they would welcome him back to London as 
an old and tried friend, was natural, and I determined to rest satisfied 
with his written promise, “I will play ‘Bungalow’ during season.” 
This was dated “ Edinburgh, October 1st, 1879.” 

During the next month the attractions the Jolly Theatre under 
the new management would offer to the public were boldly advertised 
in the principal newspapers, and in these advertisements Mr. Snoole 
used my name freely as one of the authors with whom arrangements 
had been entered into for the production of new and original 
plays. 

Mr. Snoole’s letter of the 1st of October, 1879, concluded with, 
“T shall be in town in four or five weeks, and we'll have talk.” It 
was not until February, 1880, however, that communication was 
reopened between us; but I must add in fairness that no blame for 
the delay at tiis period of the transaction attaches to the gentleman 
concerning whom I am compelled to write this article, as a duty I 
owe, not only to myself, but to the British public, who periodically 
want to know why there is a dearth of British dramatists, and also 
to the numerous writers who are perfectly capable of demonstrating 
to the entire satisfaction of the British public that no such dearth 
exists. : 

The correspondence in February was reopened by me. I suggested 
that it was time the long-deferred “talk,” alias “chat,” should take 
place. The object of a personal interview, I must explain, was to 
settle some slight alterations in ‘Our Bungalow’ which could be 
discussed better in conversation than in writing. Mr. Snoole’s reply 
was as follows: 
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“ Jolly Theatre, February 26th, 1880. 





“Dean Mr. J . 


“We are now busy rehearsing ‘Apple Pie.’ After that is 
produced we will have our chat. 


“ Yours faithfully, 
“J. L. SNooxe.” 


In a very short time ‘Apple Pie’ came off, but the “chat” did 
not. At last towards the end of the following June I wrote to jog 
Mr. Snoole’s memory, and, considering that his written promise, 
“T will play ‘Bungalow’ during season,” was dated the Ist of 
October in the preceding year, I cannot be accused of unduly pressing 
him. To this Mr. Snoole replied that, owing to the great success 
of ‘Apple Pie’ and the likelihood of its long run, he did not just 
then see his way how to place ‘Our Bungalow.’ And then came 
the old, old story, “I wish you could give me a look in some evening 
here, and we will have a talk.” 

I did “look in some evening” within a week or so; but as the 
ways of the Jolly Theatre are tortuous, and dark, and low—I mean, 
of course, the ways leading to behind the scenes—it seemed to me 
as my pilot’s repeated warnings fell on my ears—not always in time 
either—that as yet there was more of “look out!” than “look in” 
about my visit to Mr. Snoole. 

On arriving at his room I found that Mr. Snoole had not yet left 
the stage, and while waiting for him I occupied myself in setting a 
compound fracture my Gibus had sustained en route. At last a more 
than usually loud and sustained burst of applause told me that the 
curtain had fallen; and before the thunders of the gods had died 
away, Mr. Snoole presented himself, and welcomed me with a kindness 
that was almost touching. He asked me how I was, and awaited 
the answer with an intense earnestness, as if the dread of hearing 
that I had the toothache or a cold was almost more than he could 
bear. As a matter of fact, I was feeling very well, and I said so; 
but had I been suffering from as many complaints as Mr. Edward 
Terry sometimes avows himself the victim of to the tune of the Keel 
Row, I think I should still have said, as I did say with a perfectly 


easy conscience : 

“Very well, I thank you.” 

“A—h—h,” said Mr. Snoole, with a sigh of relief, as if a fearful 
load had been lifted off his mind ; “that’s right ;” and he really did 
look so pleased, so joyous over the glad tidings, that I thought if 
every heart was like Mr. Snoole’s, bursting with sympathy, and 


love, and sincerity, the Decalogue would be a mere barren superfluity 
of words, 
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“That’s right,” he repeated, with, if possible, a still more tender 
jubilance in his tones. ‘Then with startling suddenness a dark 
cloud—of sorrow, not of anger—swept athwart the broad expanse of 
Mr. Snoole’s expressive countenance. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I can’t look you in the face without 
feeling like a convict.” 

This was Mr. Snoole’s forcible way of intimating that his pro- 
crastinations in ve ‘Our Bungalow’ were not wholly unattended 
with qualms of conscience. I recollect the exact phrase, not only 
because it was peculiar, but also because Mr. Snoole repeated it, 
word for word, to me on a subsequent and similar occasion. Then 
he told me how hitherto he had been the victim of circumstances 
adverse to the production of ‘Our Bungalow,’ but that he could 
assure me it would speedily be put on. In short, Mr. Snoole gave 
me to understand that he was doing infinitely more injury to his own 
feelings than to mine, by not producing my piece ; and this, together 
with a very taking kindliness of manner, and his tender solicitude 
concerning the state of my health, dispelled all suspicion, and I 
departed feeling I had been rather a brute ever to think, as I had 
begun to think lately, that I was being played fast and loose with. 

Before leaving Mr. Snoole that evening, he asked me to come and 
see him in ‘ Apple Pie’ in an evening or two, and if after the per- 
formance was over I would give him another “look in,” we would have 
another “talk” about ‘Our Bungalow.’ To this invitation he very 
kindly added the offer of a box; but as I preferred a modest stall he 
courteously begged my acceptance of an order for a couple, one of 
which I promised to occupy in the course of a few evenings. Of 
course I fulfilled my promise, asin every instance I try to do—which 
I begin to think is a very unbusinesslike habit—and I went to see Mr. 
Snoole in ‘Apple Pie.’ He was no doubt very good in it, and fully 
deserved all the applause he got, which, as it was almost continuous 
whenever he was on the stage, is saying a great deal. 

The “talk” in Mr. Snoole’s room afterwards was even more 
satisfactory than the “chat” of a few evenings before, and in con- 
versation we roughly cast tie characters for ‘Our Bungalow,’ I, 
from what I had seen of the company that evening, being able to 
throw in a few suggestions which Mr. Snoole received in a way 
highly flattering to my dramatic instinct. Other visitors coming in 
warned me not to monopolise Mr. Snoole any longer, and I took my 
departure after a hurried arrangement that Messrs, Snoole and 
Daylight were to lunch with me some day, to be fixed upon here- 
after, when the talk would be continued. 

By referring to Mr. Snoole’s reply, I see that the 20th of July 
was the day I fixed upon, and also that Mr. Snoole accepted on 
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behalf of “ friend Daylight and self.” I recollected that Mr. Day- 
light in a former letter to me had called Mr. Snoole “ friend Snoole,” 
and here was Mr. Snoole calling Mr. Daylight “friend Daylight.” 
It was very pretty. There was evidently a Quaker-like simplicity 
about the bond of union which was very re-assuring as well as 
refreshing to any one engaged in a business transaction with them. 

The “friends” came, and in the afternoon as we sat over our 
coffee in the courtyard of a certain club off Piccadily, with a 
fountain close by cooling the air and soothing our senses with its 
liquid murmur, we had quite a charming little talk about ‘Our 
Bungalow.’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Snoole, “ we'll put it on well, and no mistake. 
Pal Vrinsep is to paint the scenery.”* 

This last piece of information was certainly a convincing proof 
that Mr. Snoole meant to do the thing thoroughly well. 

“Oh yes, you needn’t fear,” chimed in Mr. Daylight. “TI noticed 
in your directions you were particular about the chairs in the 
verandah being of Indian workmanship, and all that; but you 
needn’t trouble yourself, you may depend upon those little points 
receiving every attention.” 

“ But when will you put it on?” I asked. 

“ Let’s see,” said Mr. Snoole, “I should think about September ; 
shouldn’t you, Daylight ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Daylight, “September, or it méght be October.” 

“ Ah, well, we'll say September, ov October next at the latest,” said 
Mr. Snoole. “ But I'll tell you what it is, we won’t lose any time; 
we'll put it in rehearsal at once. Nothing to prevent that, is there, 
Daylight? Company aren’t doing anything now ? ” 

“Nothing whatever,” replied Mr. Daylight. 

“Very well, then, we'll have it in rehearsal immediately,” said Mr. 
Snoole decisively. 

After perusing the above, the reader will no doubt be surprised to 
hear that the piece was never rehearsed. Some plausible excuse for 
the past, some ready promise for the future, was always forthcoming. 
September and October came and went, leaving behind the un- 
pleasant reminiscence of another promise broken. In November I 
was astonished to see an announcement in the paper that Mr. Snoole 
was about to appear in an after-piece, written by the author of 
‘Apple Pie’ and designated ‘An Utter Absurdity.’ On demand- 
ing an explanation, I was assured by Mr. Snoole that he could not 


* The scene of ‘Our Bungalow,’ as perhaps it: is hardly necessary to 
inform the reader, is laid in India, and the artist Mr. Snoole referred -to 
accompanied, I believe, the Prince on his tour through that portion of 
her Majesty’s dominions. 
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help himself; that he was bound to produce this piece according to 
an agreement made with the author of ‘Apple Pie’ long long ago. 
It was very strange Mr. Snoole had not mentioned this to me before ; 
and I am sure the reader will commend my patience and forbearance 
when I say I gave Mr. Snoole another chance. In truth, I was 
carried away by the emphatic assurances I received, not once or twice 
but repeated over and over again, that directly this obstacle was out 
of the way, my piece would follow without fail. 

In March last, while the ‘ Utter Absurdity’ was still running, I 
happened to meet Mr. Snoole by chance. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Snoole, “I can’t look you in the face 
without feeling like a convict.” 

This was the second time, the reader may remark, that Mr. Snoole 
used this peculiar expression to me; and then, with every outward 
semblance of the keenest regret, he told me how pained he had 
been at having had to put off ‘Our Bungalow’ for the ‘ Utter 
Absurdity,’ but he couldn’t help himself—“ old promise to author 
of ‘Apple Pie,” &e. &e. It is hardly credible that at the very 
time Mr. Snoole was talking to me in this strain, he must have 
been preparing another piece with which again to supplant mine; 
for in three weeks after this conversation the ‘Utter Absurdity’ 
was withdrawn and another trifle of a similar nature produced. I 
at once wrote for an explanation, and I received it from Mr. Snoole 
in these words: “I find that a farce is not strong enough to back up 
‘Apple Pie’ after its long run.” It is rather significant that this 
very piece which Mr. Snoole did consider strong enough was de- 
scribed in a friendly notice in the Standard as “not aspiring even 
to the dignity of a farce.” “ But,” concluded Mr. Snoole, “I can 
better explain if you will give mea look in.” I did not respond to 
this: I began to feel that there was too much of the “ Will-you- 
come-into-my-parlour ” about these frequent invitations to “ look 
in.” I had had enough of promises and protestations ; besides, it 
was only common humanity to spare Mr. Snoole the mental torture 
of feeling like a convict by withholding from him the opportunity of 
looking into my face. I now plainly saw that Mr. Snoole’s sincerity 
must be put to that most searching of tests—the crumenal one, the 
efficacy of which is so soon found out, and so simply illustrated by 
schoolboys :—* Will you take your oath ? »—“ Yes.” “ Will you bet 
sixpence ? ”—“ No.” I therefore wrote to My. Snoole and said that as 
for two years and a half he had been about to produce my piece and 
had not done so yet, I thought it would be only fair that he should 
now pay me in advance for one hundred performances, as some 
tangible guarantee for the future as well as compensation for the 
past. As a matter of fact I was quite open to an offer in this 
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direction. All I wanted after two years and a half waiting, and loss 
of other opportunities during that time, was something more sub- 
stantial than promises to show that Mr. Snoole was in earnest, But 
Mr. Snoole replied, “I cannot pay any sum.” 

I now saw that the game was up, but I determined to play it to 
the last with patience and forbearance. I accordingly wrote : 


“ May 6th, 1881. 
“Dear Mr. Snoore, 
“ Your letter surprised me. On the 1st of October, 1879, you 
wrote to me, ‘I open at the Jolly with an old piece . . . I will play 
“ Bungalow ” during the season.’ Then again in July last, you told 
me you would put the piece in rehearsal at once, and even spoke 
about getting the scenery painted by Mr. Pal Vrinsep. Besides, 
there were numerous personal assurances from yourself and your 
business manager that the piece was to follow ‘The Utter Absur- 
dity” And now after having in this way prevented me for two 
years and a half from submitting the play to any other management, 
you flatly refuse the very reasonable proposal I made, and further 
leave me to infer from your letter, that as far as you are concerned 
my piece may rest for an indefinite period longer where it is—in 
your desk. Such, however, is not iy intention. The matter must 
be definitely settled at once. 
“T shall regret extremely if any unpleasantness arises out of this. 
But I hope your own sense of fair play and regard for your own 


word will avert so disagreeable a contingency. In this belief I beg 
to remain, &c. &e.” 


This letter apparently proved to Mr. Snoole that he must take 
some definite step, and his amende honorable was simply delicious in 
its cool—well magnanimity we will call it. After politely expressing 
his regret, and reiterating his determination not to commit himself 
to any pecuniary arrangement, he replied, “I will, if you wish, 
return the farce, that you can submit it elsewhere.” 

To this I replied, “I must ask you to say definitely when you 
intend to produce ‘Our Bungalow,’ or else to return me my MS.” 

Mr. Snoole adopted the latter alternative; and, taking all things 
into consideration, I felt thankful to have my bantling once again 
safe in my arms after its prolonged absence of just two years and 
nine months from its parent. 

I bring no accusation against Mr. Snoole. I merely state facts 
which I am prepared to substantiate on oath or by letters. And I 
publish the whole transaction in the belief that from several points 
of view it is a proper course to take. It is well within the rights 
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of a manager to refuse a submitted play after keeping it a reasonable, 
or indeed any time he may be allowed for its perusal, and no author, 
though he may be disappointed, has the slightest grounds of com- 
plaint in such a case. But vastly different is the instance I now 
place before the public. Such treatment of a first dramatic effort 
might permanently disgust an author with the stage—unjustly so, 
for there are managers incapable of a similar course—and for ever 
turn him aside from this charming field of literature in which he 
might have laboured with distinction to himself and pleasure to his 
countrymen. It has not had this effect upon me. I mean, if God 
grants me life and health, to write yet many a farce and many 
a comedy, but never, oh, never again “ a capital farce for Snoole.” 


R. Mountenry JEPHSON. 























Robert Macaire and Ruy Blas. 


We are told by an eloquent Frenchman that when Edmund Kean 
went over to Paris to play Shakespeare, he was expected like a king: 
and that “blossoming comedians, embryo poets, souls lost in search 
of the ideal,” were met in the Salle du Théatre Italien, which was a 
perfect blaze of lights, diamonds and beauties, to do him honour. 
But his own biographers reverse the picture, and relate that he was 
so little appreciated that he threw up his engagement and damned 
the French with all the vigour of a sincere hater. The fact of the 
matter lies probably in the golden mean. An immense curiosity 
had been felt to see his acting, but the critical assembly collected 
together under the auspices of the Duke of Orleans and the Duchesse 
de Berry, failed to comprehend it. They refused to sanction so 
original a style, they set a poor value on his talents, and although 
carried away by something like enthusiasm in the death scene of 
Richard III., they pronounced the rédle of Shylock to be nothing less 
than horrible, and called the actor “a tiger let loose from his cage 
roaring for his prey.” His impulsive flights were too far removed 
from the requirements of the classic school, and though nature and 
truth, by degrees, were steadily conquering the old trammels of tragic 
still-life, though Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas were becoming 
daily more popular, Kean was too much in advance of the age, and 
fairly frightened the Parisian aristocracy. There was, however, 
one spectator amongst the princes, senators, and curled darlings of 
fashion, sitting in judgment upon the great English tragedian, who 
drank in every word, struck dumb with admiration. This was 
Frederick Lemaitre, the Robert Macaire, the Ruy Blas, of a few 
years later, who was well able to estimate the grandeur, pathos, and 
force of Kean’s unexampled impersonations, who felt that he too 
possessed this rich and glorious gift, that he too had it in him to be, 


“Tn form and moving, 
Express and admirable,” 


that he too could create even in the creation of the poet something 
which astonishes and delights the poet himself, making him exclaim 
as Voltaire did, in surprise at the exquisite life thrown into one of his 
characters by Malle. Clairon, “ Est-ce moi qui ai fait cela?” It is 
possible that Kean may not have been at his best upon the night he 
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acted Shylock before the Parisian world, for he had dined “ not 
wisely but too well” at the Café Anglais, famed for its Bordeaux ; and 
a French critic relates that he was precipitated “ reeling and stuttering 
into the arena, let loose drunk—dazzled,” and that he could only 
plunge into the full meaning of his part by a supreme effort of the 
will. 

It is also possible that French playgoers were not able to enter 
into the delicate touches with which, whilst abating nothing of the 
scorn, passion, and malignity of the Jew, Kean instilled poetry into 
the part, shading and softening the “ greedy thrift,” the “ insatiable 
revenge,” the “lodged hate and loathing,’ making him at once 
terrible and tender, and fit to impress the audience, as Douglas 
Jerrold said, “like a chapter of Genesis.” So far indeed from being 
compared, on his own side of the water, to a tiger let loose from his 
cage, it was objected that he gave too much relief to the hard, im- 
penetrable groundwork of the picture; but Hazlitt and others who 
began by finding fault, were led in time to admit that, as Shakespeare 
never divested his worst characters of their entire humanity, Kean’s 
manner of interpreting him was not so far short of the mark. 
Lemaitre did not criticise, he only followed him, beholding in the 
grand tragedian the realisation of his own most moving and terrible 
dreams, so penetrated with the conception, that in after-years he was 
accused of copying him even to his faults—in the irregularity of his 
style and the occasional roughness of his voice. 

Heine, comparing them together, remarks an immense affinity 
between them, although the imposing figure of Lemaitre differs so 
essentially from Kean (“ce petit homme ramassé qui s’appelait 
Kean”); but being identical in this, that by a sudden movement, by 
a strange intonation, and by a look stranger and more startling still, 
they each reveal all that the human heart can contain of dark, stormy 
and appalling. 

It was only the immense tragic power possessed by Kean which 
enabled him to overcome his physical deficiencies, and even to turn 
them to advantage; his enormous head, his eyes full of sombre fire, 
his sudden and violent movements, at once excited and riveted the 
attention; while Lemaitre, dignified and graceful (tres joli, as he 
naively describes himself), was the very beau-ideal of the hero, king 
and lover, grand even in his buffooneries. They were incontestably 
alike in irregular splendour, in somewhat fitful elocution, in sudden 
tempests of passion, in frequent carelessness and inequality. They 
were too much alike also in their lives, in their “bitter and weary 
struggle for a chance, their splendid and bewildering success, their 
waste of genius and fortune, and their lamentable fall.” 

Robert Macaire, in the ‘ Auberge aux Adrets,’ was Lemaitre’s first 
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successful impersonation, if we are justified in passing over the Lion 
in ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,’ which, he acted on all-fours, and in which he 
was seriously lauded by a journal of the time as having seized to 
perfection the superb gait and carriage of the terrible beast. 

The ‘ Auberge aux Adrets’ was at first the production of Benjamin 
Antier and Saint-Amand, intended to be a serious and even sinister 
melodrama; and the manner by which it was converted into a 
comedy, almost a farce, may be reckoned amongst the curiosities of 
literature. On going over the manuscript Lemaitre was horrified to 
find what sort of character had been given to him—that of a high- 
way robber, without any of the redeeming qualities of the race, or in 
his own words, “Un personnage grossitrement cynique, assassin de 
grand chemin, effrayant comme l’ogre du conte de Perrault.” 

Turning over the pages in despair, more and more persuaded of in- 
evitable failure—the story dull, gloomy and involved, the style any- 
thing but academic—he became suddenly aware of the excessive 
buffoonery of all the scenes where the two criminals, Robert Macaire 
and Bertrand, appear together; and comparing notes with Firmin, 
who found his réle of Bertrand equally unmanageable, he imparted 
to him an odd idea which had presented itself to his mind. 

Firmin pronounced it sublime. Not a hint was to be given during 
the rehearsals, and when the two bandits settled themselves upon the 
stage in the attitudes so often reproduced, muffled up in the costumes 
‘which have since become historic—Bertrand in his grey overcoat, with 
immeasurably long pockets, his hands sedately crossed upon the stick 
of his umbrella, solemn and motionless in front of Macaire, who 
looked him over from head to foot with a disparaging sneer—his 
battered hat set on one side, his green surtout thrown open, his 
patched red breeches—a black bandage over one eye—his lace jabot 
and ball-room slippers—the effect upon the astonished audience 
was electric. They loudly applauded the scene of unexpected 
comedy. 

The kicks lavished upon Bertrand, the piping of Macaire’s musical 
snuff-box, the jokes, the grimaces, were welcomed with all the more 
hilarity that the rest of the piece was rendered by the other actors 
with all conceivable seriousness. The unexpected success of the per- 
formance, due wholly to this audacious transformation, pacified the 
directors, and deprived the authors themselves of all power to complain, 
A success of receipts must be even more satisfactory than a “succes 
de mouchoirs.” 

Ten years later when ‘ Richard Arlington,’ ‘Gennaro,’ and ‘ Georges 
de Germany’ had rendered Lemaitre’s position as an actor no longer 
doubtful, he determined to reproduce the ‘ Auberge aux Adrets’ in a 
new and extended form, lashing the vices of the day without fear or 
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favour, and arousing, with disdainful disregard of consequences, the 
irritable susceptibilities of more than one Robert Macaire in office and 
red-ribboned Bertrand. 

Benjamin Antier and Saint-Amand became his collaborateurs, 
and the play was at first accepted by the manager of the Porte St. 
Martin, but afterwards withdrawn owing to a series of hostile 
criticisms, cabals and bickerings, and not altogether unreasonable 
doubts as to the favour it might meet with at the hands of che 
public. 

Lemaitre threw up his engagement in disgust, and accepted the 
proposal of De Mourier that he should create the piece at the Folies 
Dramatiques. It became the rage, and though the theatre was any- 
thing but fashionable before, it was crowded during a hundred and 
fifty consecutive representations, with all the fops and fine ladies of 
Paris. 

That men and women should like to see their own follies and 
vices discovered and held up to ridicule is a stubborn fact, and when 
it was asked what is the reason of this violent popularity attached to 
Robert Macaire ? what is this species of magnetism which brings 
together the duchess and the grisette, the dandy and the man of 
the people? the answer was at hand: it was honestly: and simply that 
Robert Macaire was the flesh-and-blood impersonation of the society 
of the day which he unsparingly delineated. He had been more 
terrible in the ‘Gambler, a greater buffoon and a greater bully in: 
the ‘Ecrivain public,’ and of as evil a fascination in ‘ Faust’; but here 
was the looking-glass of life itself, and the allegory was, if only too 
plain, sufficiently amusing to make its objects enjoy the ridicule and 
the cynicism. ‘The popularity of the piece was far from being 
exhausted when Lemaitre had to leave Paris for London to fulfil a 
long-standing engagement : he was assured of a fruitful revival on his 
return, and he counted also on a successful tour in the provinces, for 
which reason he settled with his collaborateurs that the play should 
not even be printed, so as to ensure all the rights of author and actor. 

In London his reception was very cordial. Wishing to flatter the 
amour-propre of the audience, he decided upon opening the vépertoire 
with ‘ Othello,’ but Ducis had not only translated but had so mutilated 
Shakespeare, it was not felt to be a fair test of the actor’s talent. 
‘Richard Arlington’ and the ‘Tour de Nesle’ were proposed ; but 
both were prohibited, and the distracted manager having been unable 
to get the sentence reversed, persuaded Lemaitre to go himself to 
Count D’Orsay, who was then in the very zenith of his influence. 
This, however, was not to be used against the mandate of the Lord 
Chamberlain: the Count could not offer the least hope of his inter- 
ference succeeding. “ But why,” he inquired, “do you not give us 
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‘Robert Macaire, whose renown is European? I think I can pre- 
dict for you at least as brilliant a triumph in London as you have 
won already in Paris.” Lemaitre explained that he felt some hesita- 
tion and unwillingness to present himself before a cultivated audience 
in the rags and tatters, which, however popular they had become, 
were still open to adverse criticism, and that he would rather appear, 
at first, in a more advantageous light, in one of the romantic creations 
of the modern school to which he also owed his reputation. Count 
D’Orsay interrupted him with his habitual graceful vivacity : 


“Qh, there you mistake! The English know how to render homage to 
talent, wherever it may be found. For them Falstaff is as worthy as 
Hamlet, and believe me they will welcome Robert Macaire to-morrow with 
the same respect which they showed yesterday to Othello.” 


The prediction was fulfilled, and the two bandits found much favour 

with the fashionable world, whilst the newspapers upheld the produc- 
tion as highly philosophical, and calculated to put honest men on 
their guard against rogues! Lemaitre was still in London when he 
heard that Antier and Saint-Amand were in treaty with the publisher 
Barba to dispose of the manuscript of ‘ Robert Macaire’ in spite of the 
formal agreement made between them. Unable to obtain possession 
of the piece, Barba resorted to the expedient of having it copied in 
shorthand during the first representation given on Lemaitre’s return 
to Paris, and this was so terribly garbled that it was read and com- 
mented upon with much severity, and finally being found immoral 
and revolutionary, its production was interdicted in spite of the two 
hundred representations which it had gone through already without 
censure. 
» Lemaitre was about this time thrown with Balzac, who was the 
victim of a similar fraud, his ‘Seraphita’ having been published in 
a Russian review before the story was completed in France. One 
evening when mention was being made of some of his own most 
striking characters, the novelist exclaimed : 


“But you, my dear Frederick, you possess something better than all 
these put together. You have your Robert Macaire! A great creation! 
great as Falstaffi—great as Sancho! a personage apart—the type of an 
epoch! a scapegoat charged with all the iniquities of society, created in 
order to represent them, line for line! Unhappily ‘ Robert Macaire’ is not 
written ; you are the man of imagination—not the man of the pen! Well 
then, I will bethe pen. We will have anew ‘ Robert Macaire’ ; a composi- 
tion between ‘ Vautrin’ and ‘ Tartuffe,’ what you will—but still the personi- 
fication of what goes on aroundus. Our ‘ Robert Macaire,’ our ‘ Vautrin,’ 
our ‘ Tartuffe,’ shall be called ‘ Mercadet.’” 


Aud this was the popular delinquent’s last transformation. In 
some shape or other it is now again proposed to reproduce him. 
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From the robber, the assassin, the “personnage grossierement 
cynique,” from rags and tatters, to the hero of one of Victor 
Hugo’s most passionately romantic dramas, what a leap! Yet 
Lemaitre was found to be as great in Ruy Blas as he had been in 
Robert Macaire. It was in 1838 that Joly the director of the 
Renaissance wrote to him, “Come, come with all haste, we have got 
‘Ruy Blas’: your role is splendid!” Hurrying home, and reading 
over the play, the anxious actor asked himself what réle that might 
be: Don Salluste? Don César? It never for a moment occurred 
to him that he was to be the hero, lover, and victim. His talent 
was so supreme in the comic and the terrible, it had come to be 
settled that it was not fitted to finer issues. 

The public was taken by storm at the unexpected treasures of 
tenderness and sensibility which he revealed, and the author’s 
adulation was even louder than that of the critics. Victor Hugo 
compared him to Kean, to Garrick, to Talma, and said that the whole 
of his dramatic life, both past and future, must remain irradiated by 
the splendid creation. It would have been better for Lemaitre if his 
sun had set on that triumphant evening. He had no greater success ; 
and after a few more anxious years, his genius and his prosperity 
declined, until he died, worn out by hard work, sorrow and poverty, 
so little honoured by his countrymen that it is suggested at the close 
of the ‘Souvenirs’ just published of him, that if a monument be, 
some day, raised to his memory, it should bear the inscription : 


“Tl a tout fait pour son art, 
Et son art n’a rien fait pour lui,” 
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Che Freres. 
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A courte of days after, the post brought a welcome letter to Grace 
from her mother. 

After the usual expressions of joy at hearing from her, and 
assurances of their welfare, Mrs. Frere continued : 


“Tam very sorry you cannot find apartments for us in Zittau, and 
that you fear Dresden would be too expensive, for really it is most 
depressing to live in London under our circumstances. I never have 
a creature to speak to except poor dear Mab, and I do not think her 
quite so well as she might be. MJandal is away all day, and Miss 
Timbs far from being as attentive as she should. The fact is, that 
since Mr. Byrne made some alteration in our agreement with her, 
about leaving before the end of a quarter, she has been quite different. 
Indeed, I do not know what we should do but for Mr. Byrne. He 
comes up twice a week to tea, and brings me the papers, with the 
Graphic for Mab (you would be quite pleased to see how nicely she 
has coloured some of the pictures); and then I can talk to him of 
you, my dearest! which is my greatest pleasure, and he seems to 
interest himself in you as much as I do. 

“ Randal, I am glad to say, is a great favourite among his com- 
panions, and is constantly asked out. But he is very steady ; and we 
are all most prudent, for I know how anxious you are for economy. 
By the way, do you not want a little more money yourself? I might 
send you a five-pound note cut in two. I suppose you could change 
an English note even in Zittau? You see, lam growing quite a 
woman of business. Oh, how I wish we could furnish an apartment 
at Zittau. I feel I should be quite happy near my dear uncle and his 
daughter. Your description makes me long to know them all and 
enjoy their society, for it isa sad solitude here. I have been talk- 
ing matters over with Mr. Byrne, and he thinks with me that it 
would be perfectly legitimate to ask your uncle Frere for assistance 
in our peculiar circumstances: indeed, we must do it if we are to 


move at all. Pray let me know your opinion by return. Apropos, 


Randal met Max a few days ago in Lombard Street, and nothing 
could exceed his astonishment to find you had flown—he did not seem 
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able to believe it. I must not forget to tell you that some very 
charming verses of Randal’s have been published in the Daily Bread 
—a new journal, which is, they say, taking a very high position. So, 
you see he has got an opening at last, and there is no knowing what 
it may lead to. Adieu, my own dear one! It is impossible to say 
how I long to see you once more. It is at night I feel your absence 
so cruelly! God bless and preserve you, is the constant prayer of 


“ Your devoted mother, 
“OC, M. Frere. 


“PS. Mab’s best love: she wants you back! I forgot to mention 
that as she is not very well and decidedly averse to practice, I have 
sent away the piano: it wasa useless expense. Do answer about 
your uncle Frere. Iam so anxious to join you. Do you think we 
could furnish for a hundred pounds ? ” 





“Dearest, dearest mother!” murmured Grace, when she had 
made an end of reading ; “I can fancy how miserable she is without 
me. I fear she is right; we can never manage the move if Uncle 
Frere does not help us. He will, I daresay, but how dreadful to ask 
him!” 

She did not answer this letter at once, as Frau Alvsleben had 
promised to take her into Zittau with herself to seek for a dwelling, 
and ascertian what arrangement could be made as to furnishing. 

Meantime life flowed on with a pleasant, equable current at Dalbers- 
dorf. Herr Hauptmann Falkenberg went out each morning early 
to shoot, and occasionally the old count accompanied him. The usual 
duties amply filled up the young ladies’ time from the first breakfast 
to dinner-hour ; Grace taking a fair share of it for study. In the 
afternoon there were excursions on foot, and sometimes on horseback ; 
for the count carried out his intention of buying the roan, and 
Falkenberg was their constant companion. He gave Grace hints 
about sketching; he drew roughly but effectively himself. One 
or two of his brother-officers joined them for a day, now and 
then, and Dr. Sturm also, so that time did not hang heavily ; some- 
times, when they mustered sufficient gentlemen, they danced in the 
evening, even Frau Alvsleben joining. 

Grace would have enjoyed it all immensely, but for a constant 
anxiety about the dear ones at home, who depended on her so 
utterly; still they were pleasant days, and Falkenberg a very 
pleasant companion. Though universally attentive in his way, 
Grace found, she knew not how, that he had established a sort 
of tacit understanding with her—little phrases of special meaning, 
looks that no one caught but herself, certain airs of proprietorship 
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arising from his character of instructor, all mixed with jest and 
laughter and playful mockery, kept her thoughts occupied with 
him, and half angry that he should treat her more as a child than 
a woman, while ever and anon would flash out a gleam of real 
admiration that startled her into deeper interest—and all unnoticed 
by any one else. Yet her truest, best pleasure was in Dr. Sturm’s 
conversation ; and she felt this in so sisterly a fashion, that she did 
not attempt to conceal her preference for his society. 

“Do go away,” she sometimes exclaimed, when Falkenberg 
or Frieda would seek to interrupt their talk, “or sit down and listen. 
Dr. Sturm is explaining all sorts of things to me, which I never 
had a chance of understanding before.” 

And after such a speech Falkenberg was generally more tiger- 
than lamb-like in his playfulness, and Frieda still and silent. 

Meantime, her familiarity with German increased rapidly, and 
she began to read with some ease. 

Falkenberg’s stay was drawing to a close. He intended to spend 
the remainder of his leave with some relations in Silesia, a visit 
which he maintained was compulsory, and respecting which he 
uttered many complaints, half jest, half earnest, all tending to show 
his regret at leaving Dalbersdorf. 

“T wish, Frieda, you would not idle here,” cried Gertrud one 
morning, coming into Grace’s room, where Frieda was finishing 
a group of flowers on a china vase, while hearing and correcting 
her cousin as she read aloud one of Andersen’s fairy tales. “I 
have so much to do, I know not where to begin; and the mother 
goes away immediately with grandpapa to Zittau. You like 
anything better than work.” 

“JT will come,” said Frieda submissively, beginning to put aside 
her painting materials. Frieda had grown very quiet and subdued 
of late; not so Grace, who was always ready to resist oppression. 

“T think Frieda quite as diligent as you are; only you enjoy 
working in the kitchen and store-room ; she is always ready to help 
you,” she said. “But, Gertrud, will Cousin Alvsleben take me with 
her ?—she said she would—because I do so want to find some place 
for my mother.” 

“T do not think she will; she is going on particular business with 
the Gross-papa to the Gericht-Amtsmann” (judge of the district). 
But you can ask—she is here.” 

Frau Alvsleben entered in bonnet and mantle as she spoke. “No, 
my child,” she said, in reply to the request. “I have some special 
private business with the father; but I shall find out everything 
for you—if you can hire furniture, or what it will cost—just as well 
as if you were with me.” 

VoL, LXII. 2N 
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She spoke in a kindly tone, and patted Grace’s shoulder, seeming 
to be in excellent temper and spirits. Nevertheless her young cousin 
was disappointed—she wished to see and judge for herself; but 
to Frau Alvsleben’s decision there was point de réplique. 

“Though Grace may think me a tyrannical sister,’ resumed 
Gertrud, with a slight dilation of her nostril, as her mother left 
the room, “I must ask your help to make the Apfel Strudel— 
you well know I cannot manage that alone. But knowing your 
superiority to these common cares,’ she added, addressing Grace, 
“we will not disturb you.” 

“Do not talk such nonsense!” cried Grace; “you know I am 
always delighted to learn how to make a new dish, and Apfel Strudel 
is delicious ! ” 

She jumped up, and seized one of the aprons which she had made 
for herself under Frieda’s directions, accompanying the sisters to 
the scene of action, where all were soon busy. 

Apfel Strudel is a combination of many things, and requires 
a division of labour; so while Gertrud and Grace peeled and sliced 
the apples, and blanched and chopped the almonds, Frieda pounded 
the spices, and prepared, with her fine and delicate touch, the thin 
pastry which was to envelope the goodly mixture. 

The scene and occupation were homely, yet there was a charm 
about both. The large kitchen was not unpicturesque, with its ponder- 
ous centre-table ; its sandstone floor; its many shelves, laden with 
bright copper vessels, more for show than use ; its endless ranges of 
coffee-pots and pipkins, going down “small by degrees aud beauti- 
fully less ;” the immense variety of long-handled wooden spoons and 
quirls, and utensils of different sorts, stuck like bouquets in wooden 
frames, hung against the wall; the ranges of wooden tubs, white 
with sand-scouring ; the big, yellow-tiled cooking stove—all had 
a character of their own, most unlike an English kitchen. Through 
the windows could be seen the farm-yard, with its rich colouring of 
brown, antiquated dirt, yellow straw, and green, freshly-cut grass, 
which a couple of red-and-white calves were chewing with an air 
of enjoyment. Sundry grey-and-black speckled fowls were clucking 
and pecking about; a Knecht (man who attends the farm-horses) 
walked to and fro, his wooden shoes making a monotonous clack, 
clack ; while through a rugged archway of weather-worn stone, 
between the barns at the far end, a glimpse might be caught of 
the road leading to the wood under the arching beech and chestnut 
trees, now deliciously tinted with autumnal hues. 

“T think,” said Gertrud, with pardonable pride, “that the 
Dalbersdorf Strudel is quite celebrated; I know that at Ottenhain 
and Warndorf it is never so good. Wolff, too, who never praises 
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anything, says he can eat it here, and that is a great deal for 
him.” 

She was busily employed fastening a white cloth over a small table 
as she spoke. 

“Does he?” cried Grace, collecting her last contribution of 
chopped almonds, and throwing them on the general mass, exclaiming 
as she did so, in a dramatic tone, “ Another for Wolff!” 

“What is for me?” said that gentleman, suddenly putting his 
head into the kitchen window, and leaning his arms on the sill. 

“ Ach Gott!” cried Gertrud, “ you frighten one into fits.” 

“What has the gnddiges Friulein for me? ” continued Falken- 
berg, in a tone of mock gallantry; “anything from her hands is 
precious.” 

“Sugar for a spoilt boy,” returned Grace, smil ag, and handing 
him a lump, which he, lifting his cap with profound deference, 
accepted, and ate with much gravity. 

“Ts it permitted to an ignorant soldier to enter and witness the 
sacred mysteries? ” he asked. 

“Yes, come in,” said Gertrud, whose countenance had grown 
perceptibly brighter ; “but you would like the Strudel ever so much 
better if you did not see it made.” 

“Nay, your work is so excellent it can bear inspection,” he re- 
turned. Disappearing for a moment, he came in through the open 
door, and, removing his cap, seated himself on a corner of the centre- 
table; his hunter’s costume—a short loose tunic of grey faced with 
green, and girt by the hunting-belt, grey trousers with a green stripe, 
high boots, and “ Flinten-band,” richly worked in many-coloured 
silks, across his broad chest—suiting him well, he formed a very 
effective addition to the picture. 

The critical moment had now arrived when the delicate pastry is 
stretched out over the cloth-covered table, till it looks like the ghost 
of a sheet of vellum, and they only waited for “ertrud to begin. 
She had gone to bring a glass of beer to her Jager cousin, who sat 
watching the Strudel-making process with great interest. 

“Frieda,” he said, holding out the beaker to her before touching it 
himself, “drink, meine Liebe! thou art pale and sad! is it because I 
have not brought the fair-haired von Heldreich with me ?” (a youthful 
lieutenant in his company, much laughed at for his conceit). “ But 
the Verwalter tells me his learned brother comes back with the Graf 
and the Frau Miiller to dinner; that should console thee—though 
Fraulein Grace will absorb him, alas! Comes not the great Sturm 
oftener than formerly ?” 

“Do mind what you are doing, Frieda!” cried Gertrud; “ you 
have broken away that corner. And, ach du lieber Himmel! Grace, 
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you drag as if it were sackcloth, whereas there is nothing so tender 
as Strudel pastry.” 

“But Miss Frere is not tender,” said Falkenberg, in English, 
setting down his beer-glass nearly empty. “She is what you call 
very harsh—strong—proud—what is it? She has not one kind 
word for me, for the good news I bring that Herr Doctor comes 
to-day.” 

“What shall I say?” asked Grace, laughing, as she drew the 
dish containing the rich amalgam away from Falkenberg, who was 
trying with a spoon to pick out the morsels of almonds. “Thanks, 
dear Herr Baron, for your pleasant news; I am very glad Dr. Sturm 
is coming.” 

“ She calls me ‘dear!’” exclaimed Falkenberg, stretching his arm 
after the dish ; “ but only because I am the advanced guard of Sturm. 
I wish you would say ‘ Dear Wolff.’” 

“Indeed I will not, Herr Hauptmann ; I cannot imagine a Wolff 
dear.” 

“Can you not ?” cried Falkenberg, with a sudden dangerous gleam 
in his eye; “poor Wolff! What do you say, Gertrud ?” 

“That you must eat no more Strudel till dinner-time; but is Dr. 
Sturm really coming?” 

“Heis! Your mother met the Verwalter, and called to him to 
say she would bring his brother back ; but to so excellent a Hausfrau 
as you, one or more unexpected guests can make no difference.” 

“Of course not,” said Gertrud. “ Frieda, do find me some string ; 
it is nearly done.” 

“Here is Hermann with my game-bag; open it and see, Gertrud, 
what sport I have had.” 

The Lauf-Knabe (errand-boy), who entered as he spoke, proceeded 
to empty the bag, covering the table with several brace of partridge, 
and some hares. 

They lay there a confused pile of mellow colour—the soft brown 
plumage of the birds shaded off to speckled grey on the breasts, and 
the light yellowish-brown of the hares brightening almost to red, and 
again fading to white on the chest and underneath. 

But Gertrud and Frieda were now absorbed in laying the Strudel 
in the oven, and Grace approached to admire and stroke the plumage 
of the dead birds. 

“So,” said Falkenberg, stooping a little forward from his seat to 
look into her eyes—“ so, you can imagine a Gelehrter” (learned man) 
“dearer than a Wolff?” 

“Yes, of course,” returned Grace, giving him back a smiling 
glance: “a learned man is something of a gentle shepherd! but 
lambs naturally fear being torn and devoured by a wolf.” 
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“Fear!” repeated Von Falkenberg ; “is there anything you fear? 
I never before met a fearless girl like you! yet——” 

He paused. 

“ But I fear many things—too many things,” returned Grace. 

“To offend Herr Doctor, for instance ?” asked the Hauptmann. 

“No; I should never offend him; we understand each other too 
well.” 

“What do you see to like in him?” exclaimed Falkenberg, with 
an instant’s earnestness. 

“Goodness, truth, knowledge, generosity, tolerance; I cannot 
think of anything more now,” wiping her hands in a large duster. 

“Gott in Himmel! it is enough!” cried Falkenbnrg, laughing. 
“My sweetest Frieda! I used to think you too favourable to the 
doctor: but ach! the cousin! she thinks him more than human. 
What hast thou, Frieda? Come, unfasten this belt for me!” 

“Oh, my head aches with the heat and with pounding the spice!” 

“Come with me, dear Frieda,” cried Grace, “and leave Herr 
Falkenberg to arrange his toilet unassisted. Au revoir, monsieur ; I 
go to put on my prettiest dress for the dear Doctor!” 

With a defiant smile and nod she slipped her arm into Frieda’s, 
and drew her away. But at the top of the stair Frieda disengaged 
herself, and said with a sound as of tears in her voice : 

“T must go to my own room; I must bathe my head, Grace ; it 
aches so terribly.” 

“Come in to mine, then, and let me bathe it with eau de Cologne 
and water,” returned Grace affectionately. “You do look pale and 
ill; come with me, dear Frieda.” 

“No, no: I would rather be alone,” cried Frieda, escaping from her. 

She spoke abruptly and in German, as she always did when moved 
or in earnest. Grace turned into her own chamber slowly, and lost 
in thought. What was the matter with Frieda? Had she (Grace) 
offended her in any way? She hoped not. With Frieda she had 
first tasted the pleasures of companionship with a girl of her own 
age; and in the short period of their acquaintance, scarce a month, 
had learned to love her. There was just that amount of difference 
in their natures which gave piquancy to their intercourse ; besides, 
Grace was flattered by the tacit admission of her superior force and 
strength implied by Frieda’s readiness to follow her lead. In truth, 
hers was far the broader and stronger character; yet something of 
her cousin’s gentle prudence would have been a useful addition to her 
own frank daring. Now she seated herself on the seat of her open 
window, and thought eagerly what could ail Frieda? 

Suddenly it came to her vividly that her own openly-avowed 
preference for Dr. Sturm caused the mischief. ‘“ How could Frieda 
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be so stupid as to think I would speak in that way if I cared for 
him !—cared for him, as I am afraid she does. Afraid!—why? I 
think he loves her better than he ventures to show, and though I 
never could fall in love with him, he is too good and true and noble 
to change. No! I never met any one in whom I felt so much faith ; 
at least, not for a long time.” 

A long time! What a sliding-scale is our measurement of time ! 
At eighteen,—seven or eight months is a vast period, which, like 
Milton’s description of Satan, “lies floating many a rood ;” at eight- 
and-twenty,—the same period is an interval between the day before 
yesterday and to-day; at forty,—last even; at three-score-and-ten, 
“a watch in the night,” of that soft darkness which mercifully 
gathers round the weary traveller as he nears his rest. 

Kight months ago would not Grace have staked her life on Max 
Frere’s faithfulness, even to an implied attachment ? 

Some such undefined consciousness checked her unbounded trust 
in Dr. Sturm. “I will be more cautious,” was her next clear idea, 
rallying back from a confused cloud of images, dear yet sad, which 
came crowding like mist-wreaths out of the caverns of memory: “I 
will not yield to the pleasure of talking to him, and I will tell Frieda 
this evening before I sleep—what ?—that I cared too much and too 
recently for—for some one far away, to think about any one else ; at 
least, not for a long time.” Then came the recollection of her 
mother’s letter, and her description of Max Frere’s astonishment at 
the news of Grace having left England. How she rejoiced at the 
notion of having escaped out of reach of his pity, his help, his advice ! 
Even if her mother was obliged to accept aid from his father, it was 
quite a different matter from asking Max. At this season, too, he 
would probably be away shooting and amusing himself, as he did this 
time last year at Dungar, and would probably not even hear of the 
application for a long time ; and then, perhaps they might never meet 
again! She hoped so, for Max was so associated in her mind with 
humiliation and weakness that she never wished to see him again. 

The dinner was very lively, almost noisy, in the absence of the 
elders, who did not return till the Apfel Strudel appeared. Frieda, 
from being too pale and silent, had become rosy, and nearly riotous. 
As anticipated, rau Alvsleben and the count brought Dr. Sturm 
back with them. 

The result of the visit to Zittau seemed to be perfect satisfation to 
Frau Alvysleben, and contentment a trifle less radiant to Count 
Costello, while Dr. Sturm was as calm as ever. Dinner was more 
than half over when they returned; everyone rose, there was a 
general hubbub, and the soup was brought back. 

“Ach! du lieber Himmel! I am faint and hungry; a glass of 
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beer, my girl, and then I shall be able to eat. God be thanked, it 
has been an-altogether-fortunate journey! as thou wilt think, my 
Gracechen, when I can tell thee.” 

“What, Cousin Alvsleben! have you found something for us? 
Is it possible !” 

“Patience, patience, my child ! let me eat, and I will tell thee all.” 

“Yes; you don’t know what a clever protector you have,” said 
the count, nodding to her with an air of profound wisdom, as she 
busied herself attending to his wants, for she had grown very fond of 
the old man as she came to understand the simple childlike nature 
hidden away under his stern soldierly exterior. “This daughter 
of mine is a Talleyrand—a Metternich in petticoats. Your very 
good health, my child, and yours, Falkenberg! What sport, 
my boy?” 

“T think your Fraulein Cousin improves quickly,” said Dr. Sturm 
to Frieda. He had been speaking with Grace. 

“She does all things well,” said Frieda sadly. 

“Tt is pleasant for you to have so sympathetic a friend; and for 
her !—how happy to find so sweet a companion !” 

Frieda smiled, and handed a dish of spinach to the speaker ; while 
Grace, who never could bring herself to attend to the wants of any 
gentleman except her grand-uncle, carefully avoided the Doctor, 
though she perceived that Falkenberg was watching her under cover 
of a conversation with the count. 

“T have been to see thy friend Herr Hauptmann Miller and his 
wife,” said Frau Alvsleben to Falkenberg at length, having allayed 
the pangs of hunger. “ He is terribly sick, poor man. The doctor 
says his only chance of life is a winter in Italy. He has already his 
leave. They start in about a fortnight.” 

“Indeed!” returned Falkenberg, with some interest ; ‘ I am sorry 
for both him and his wife. They had just settled themselves, 
too,” 

“Miller had always more spirit than strength,” said the count. 
“He was scarce fit to go through the campaign.” 

“He was wounded at Sedan, which did not invigorate him.” 

“ And so short a time married when war was declared,” added Frau 
Alvsleben. “The mother—Frau Miiller’s mother—comes in two or 
three days to assist their preparations for departing.” 

“T have brought you the volume of Peschek’s history you wished 
to read, Miss Frere,” said Dr. Sturm. “ Perhaps after dinner you 
will permit me the pleasure to point out some passages I have marked 
for you.” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” said Grace, blushing, and hesitating 
in an unusual and suspicious manner. “ Yes, of course; but I want 
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firsts—that is—if you show them to Frieda, she will explain every- 
thing to me. Frieda explains so well.” 

Here the count called to Dr. Sturm, the conversation became 
general, and beyond the range of Grace’s German. 

Frau Alvysleben, however, rose as soon as she had finished her 
dinner. 

“Come with me, my little one,” she said to Grace, who out-topped 
her. “I know you are dying to hear my news; come to the arbour, 
and enjoy these last bright hours of autumn while we may.” 

Grace quickly followed. 

Having found one of the knitting-pins she had dropped, and 
settled her feet on a footstool, she began : 

“My child, I have found the very thing for you; and here is the 
history: When I was condoling with poor Frau Miiller to-day, she 
lamented to me that they had jnst taken their étage for a year, and 
made many additions to their furniture, and now they should have 
all the cost of travel, besides their rent. So a bright thought struck 
me. ‘And what would you say, meine liebe Frau,’ I said, ‘if J 
were to find you good tenants—tranquil, careful, and regular to 
pay?’ ‘Ach Gott!’ cried the poor lady! ‘but where is such a 
thing to be found in our little town?’ Whereupon I told her of my 
good cousin, your mother, and offered to write to her at once. And 
so do, my child; for it is a chance that seldom happens. Stay ”— 
(for Grace had clasped her hands and opened her mouth to speak)— 
“tell the dear mother that she can have the étage for three hundred 
and fifty thalers—a little more than they pay for bare walls. And 
stay yet: it is a pretty apartment, of five—six pieces, and a kitchen ; 
not richly furnished, but neat and pretty, and near the school at 
the upper end of the town, by the park. So now write, meine 
Gracechen.” 

“You dear, delightful, thoughtful Cousin Alvsleben !” cried Grace, 
embracing her rapturously ; “ you bring me joy and comfort. Ob, 
how delighted my mother will be! Agree for the apartment at once ; 
there is no need to tell my mother first. I will only write to tell 
her to prepare. And when shall we be able to have these rooms? ” 

“Tn about a fortnight.” 

After a few more explosions of exuberant satisfaction, Grace retired 
to her own room to write a long letter full of directions and sugges- 
tions to her mother, infinitely thankful to have found such a solution 
of her difficulties, 


CuapTerR XXII. 


“No, Frieda! you shall not pass my door! You must come in! Why 
do you avoid me? I have quantities to talk about to you.” 
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So spoke Grace as the two girls paused at the latter’s door that 
night after their guest was gone, and Count Costello had retired 
triumphant, having won the conquering game out of three at back- 
gammon with Grace. 

“Not to-night, dear Grace! Indeed I cannot ; I am too miserable.” 

“ All the more reason you should come and talk with me.” 

After some further resistance Frieda yielded. 

“Come and sit by the window. The moonlight is lovely! I will 
not light my candle. Do you mind the open window, dear Frieda ?” 


“No—not at all! but do not sit half out of the window—that 
cannot be good.” 


“Tt does me no harm.” 

There was a long pause. Grace did not know how to approach 
her subject. It was delicate and difficult—how should she manage?” 
A low, soft sigh from Frieda, and Grace rushed into speech. 

“ What is the matter with you, Frieda? You are sad and silent. 
You do not speak tome as you used. Don’t you know I like you the 
best ; indeed, I may say, love you the best of all I have met here.” 

“Love me the best?” cried Frieda, whose lip quivered. “Nay, 
my dear cousin, you deceive yourself. Your best love is for another. 
Nor do I blame you—it is but natural.” 

“Who is the other, then?” asked Grace, quite pleased to think 
she had drawn Frieda to the verge of an explanation. “My uncle? 
Well, I do love him heartily, but you are different—you, my com- 
panion and playfellow.” 

“Ah, Grace! Why wilt thou not be candid with me? Thinkest 
thou because I have never travelled and crossed the sea, that I am 
dull and blind and cannot understand the tokens of preference that 
love forces even so proud a spirit as thine to betray? No,no! I 
feel too deeply myself not to comprehend. Thy joy at exchanging 
the splendours of London for a little country town like Zittau—thy 
eagerness to acquaint thyself with everything German, even our 
domestic work—all tells the same tale. Thou lovest,—my poor 
cousin! May your love be happy!” and covering her face with her 
hands, Frieda burst into a flood of tears. 

Grace got up, turned the key in the door, and coming back to her 
seat in the window, said quietly : 

“And with whom am I in love?” 

“Grace! it is not like yourself, this affectation of ignorance,” said 
Frieda, struggling to be composed, and speaking English. “ Would 
you force me to speak the name of one dear to me. Yes, I do not 
blush to own it. I will open my heart, though false pride closes 
yours, and show you that a German maiden can immolate herself on 
the altar of love and friendship. For, Grace, I love Otto Sturm! I 
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have loved him for years! that is, since I came from school. But I 
see that you are a nobler woman than I am—more worthy of him 
than Iam. You have from the first recognised his great qualities. 
I was too volage—I was amused to flirt with Wolff von Falkenberg, 
and I fear that Otto felt himself slighted. NowI reap the bitter 
fruits of my own worthlessness! He turns from me—he seeks you ; 
naturally, your souls are akin! And I—I must submit—I must rise 
superior to self, and offer it a burnt-sacrifice to the beloved lover and 
friend, who in their bliss will sometimes give me a thought.” 

Here she broke down, nearly choked with sobs. 

“ Frieda,” exclaimed Grace, astonished at the self-abandonment of 
this outburst, “ you are a dear, generous thing; but you are talking 
nonsense! Iam not in love with Dr. Sturm, and I am perfectly 
certain he is not in love with me! I like him beyond everything in 
the way of a teacher I have ever met, for to talk with him is a 
valuable lesson ; but as to being in love—good heavens!” she added 
indignantly, “if I was, do you think I could say right out that I liked 
him, that I did not want any one to interrupt our conversations, that 
he was the most interesting man Iever met! Why, even that conceited 
cousin of yours, Falkenberg, would understand such praises of himself 
to be a sign that I was not in love with him. And as to Dr. Sturm, 
you are so cold and strange, it is no wonder he turns from you! Do 
not be a goose, Frieda ; use your sense, and you will see we are such 
friends that we never could be anything more. To show you I can 
be frank too, I will say what I never said to mortal before—that once, 
not so very long ago, I was very fond of some one, and it will be long 
before I shall care for any one else. There! I could not prove my 
love for you more than by confessing so much.” 

“ And, my liebe, liebe Grace!” cried Frieda, all tears and blushes, 
kneeling beside her and clasping her arms round her waist, “is it 
then true that Otto is nothing to you save a friend ?” 

“ Nothing whatever ! ” 

“Ah! you were defended by another attachment. But tell me all! 
My beloved, you are unhappy ; pour forth your heart to me!” 

“TJ would much rather not,” returned Grace, kissing her brow ; “ it 
was all mortifying and foolish, and I want to forget as soon as pos- 
sible. I should be quite glad to fall in love with somebody else, just 
to change the current of my ideas.” 

“ But, Grace,” said Frieda, shocked at such a declaration, “ faith- 
fulness is one of woman’s noblest qualities.” 

“T daresay it is; but what is the sense of being faithful to one 
who does not want your faith, and who makes you miserable—I mean 
uncomfortable? There! never remind me of this confession, or we 
shall quarrel, Frieda. Now talk of Dr. Sturm.” 
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“Ah, sweetest cousin! how little I thought that a creature so 
bright as you are, had this load of grief upon your heart!” 

“But it is not such a load, Frieda; I have been ever so much 
better since I came here, and would much rather you did not pity me. 
Talk of yourself.” 

Whereupon Frieda poured forth a history of her acquaintance with 
Dr. Sturm, from their first meeting to the present time, with minute 
details of how he looked and what she felt ; of how the divine attrac- 
tion of mutual sympathy and comprehension had drawn them to- 
gether ; of the marvel that so great a soul as Otto’s should condescend 
to the simplicity of hers; of a thousand and one presentiments and 
heavenly glimpses, hidden away in her heart; of the weak vanity 
which had been flattered by the attentions of Wolff, whom she knew 
made love to every girl as a matter of course, a mere politesse, and 
had drawn her from that steady devotion which Otto deserved ; of 
her fears that he did not, could not really love her—a rapidly 
flowing torrent of talk that Grace at length thought would never end. 

“Speak lower, Frieda,” she said, when the excited girl paused for 
breath. “If your mother hears, she will scold us for sitting up.” 

“No; she will not mind, as we are not burning the candle. But 
tell me, sweetest cousin, do you think it possible that Otto loves me? 
Ah! if he does not, what is to become of me ?” 

“Tt is very hard to say,” returned the sage counsellor, with an air 
of reflection. “TI have seen and known so few people that my opinion 
is not worth much. I have only instinct to guide me; but I 
have always somehow felt that he was fond of you. When we are 
talking, no matter how deeply interested, if you come into the room 
he invariably breaks off, and seems for a moment unable to command 
his attention—only for a moment; then his face lights up when he 
speaks to you, till it looks absolutely handsome.” 

“Absolutely handsome!” repeated Frieda, surprised. ‘ Why, he 
is always beautiful ! ” 

Pe He is always nice,” said Grace; “and I do think he is very fond 
of you.” 

“Ach! du lieber Gott! what hope and joy you give me, dearest 
Gracechen! How wise and calm you are, and cheerful, though you 
have suffered! Do, sweetest cousin, relieve your heart by confiding 
everything to me, as I have done to thee; it will relieve it indeed.” 

“Tt will do nothing of the kind,” returned Grace, rather 
brusquely; “follies are better forgotten. Nothing would have 
tempted me to say as much as I did, except to satisfy you; and 
if you mention the subject again, I will never let you talk to me 
of Dr. Sturm.” 


“Is the wound so deep, then?” said Frieda, looking with tender- 
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est compassion at her cousin, endeavouring to find some traces of 
heart-searing sorrow on her fair face; “I will never touch it 
again.” 

“Very well; take care you do not! Now tell me, Frieda, if Dr. 
Sturm is really in love with you, and you with him, what is to be the 
end of it? How would Cousin Alvsleben and the dear grandfather 
and Gertrud like you to marry him? He is poor, and is too good a 
son to desert his mother.” 

“Gott bewahr! Oh! marriage is very far off, if it ever comes— 
for no one would be content save myself; but that need not prevent 
a complete understanding—the deep delight of mutual sympathy and 
intercourse! Ach! it would be too much joy for this life! As if 
overpowered with the beatific vision, Frieda became silent. 

Grace shivered slightly, and closed the window, resuming her seat 
and leaning her head against the wooden framework. 

“ Yes,” she said softly; “I think it would be very nice to go on 
like that. It must be an awful trial to see a lover turn into husband 
like those one reads of—not a brute, I mean—but troublesome about 
dinner and fidgety about buttons.” 

“ Ah,” cried Frieda, “what a charm would there not be in pro- 
viding for all these little needs, in smoothing the path of one you 
love!” 

“Yes,” returned Grace shortly but heartily. “Frieda, do not 
think me heartless, but it is eleven o'clock !” 

“No! is it possible? Well, I must go to bed. Dearest Grace, I 
go with a happy heart. I thank God for so sweet and wise a friend 
as you are ; and—and—on Saturday, when Otto comes, will you mind 
talking to Wolff, and amusing him? he will not hate Herr Doctor so 
much if you are gracions.” 

“Indeed!” cried Grace, smiling ; “well, I will do my best, but I 
think he will want your attention, and Gertrud’s, and everyone's. 
How is it that a real soldier, long past boyhood, who has been in 
battle and faced death, can be so miserably conceited ? ” 

“T do not think he is so bad,” returned Frieda, who was disposed 
to take a charitable view of everyone. 

“T should be sorry to meet anything worse,” said Grace, beginning 
to take off her dress; “but he is very nice and amusing, and helps 
my German. Do go to bed, like a dear!” 

“ Ach, meine Liebe! you are too praktisch, but you have a noble 
heart. Good-night, my dearest! sleep well.” 

After an effusive embrace, Frieda opened the door with extreme 
caution, and stole away. Grace, closing it carefully behind her, 
returned to the window, and stood there in the moonlight, brushing 
her long brown hair—sometimes pausing to gaze out upon the dim 
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masses of the nearer hills, and the silver streak of moonlight across 
the darkness of the pine-woods, while she thought with much satis- 
faction that the explanation was over, and Frieda happy. “ What a 
wonderful memory she has!” mused Grace; “what a multitude of 
small details she repeated. Yet could I not recall nearly every hour 
of August and September last! but I could not speak of them to 
any one—I hate myself for remembering them! Should I do so if 
——” even in thought she would not complete the sentence. “ It 
seems strange her avowing her love so openly, when she is not quite 
sure of him; or even if she were. But how hard it is to judge 
another justly, and Frieda is so good and transparent. I am a wretch 
even to think her strange. I am not simple; I think too much of 
myself. But no, whatever I may lose or suffer, I will never let any 
other man know I care for him until I am sure he is true—if I ever 
can be sure! Oh, what a glorious possession, the whole of a good, 
brave, noble heart! And if I never win it! well, there are other good 
things in life, and Cousin Alvsleben has found one for me in this 
delightful étage. I wonder if Frieda or Gertrud would come with me 
to see it to-morrow ;” and her thoughts wandered pleasantly into a 
new channel, imagination depicting the minutest circumstance which 
might, could, or would attend her mother’s departure, journey, and 
arrival. Nevertheless, before sleep closed her eyes, she had lived 
over again that last ride with Max—the Max of Dungar, not of 
London—finally resolving never again to let the vision return to her 
mind. That it would present itself she felt sure; but she would say 
to it, “ Pass on ; there is no more room for you!” 

The next day was wet, and Wolff von Falkenberg went into the 
town to prepare for his departure on the following Monday. 

He did not return till the evening meal; and then he rejoiced all 
hearts by announcing that in a letter received by a brother officer 
from Ulrich Alvsleben, the young gentleman stated his intention of 
visiting his home, and would arrive on the following Saturday by an 
evening train. 

A storm of questions, conjectures, and observations ensued. 

“Du lieber Himmel! what a boy it is,” shrieked Frau Alvslebe.., 
“to let me hear this by accident, when we have been expecting him 
these ten days, and I have been writing to beseech an answer!” 

“He is a careless young animal,” said the count, in his deep 
hoarse voice. ‘“ He should show more respect to his family; but i+ 
is just what I should have done myself. He is a regular Coste! . 
that boy.” 

“And to think of his having two letters from me, and two from 
Frieda, unanswered! and I sent him a pattern of blue ‘ Z's Wolle’ to 
match, of which I am in great need.” 
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“Nor did he notice a lovely cigar-case I enclosed in my last; he 
is too negligent.” 

“He is an ingrate; nevertheless, I must urge that he has been 
away for a week at Homburg, with Hamerstein of the Garde Reiters, 
and ——” 

“At Homburg!” cried his mother, in dismay; “ why, what mad- 
ness to go there, and what an expense!” 

“What an unpardonable whim!” cried Gertrud. 

“ But he must have been longer than a week ? ” suggested Frieda, 

“T think he returns by Berlin,” replied Wolff. 

Chorus of astonishment—* Berlin !” 

“A very amusing place to visit,” remarked Falkenberg, raising his 
eyebrows and evidently enjoying the general consternation. 

“Bah!” said the count. “If you had known Vienna thirty years 
ago!” 

ee Well, at present one feels as though in a den of thieves there,” 
returned Falkenberg. “ Yet I grant one can be amused.” 

“Ach! in my time your northern towns were mere hives of dull 
workers, compared to the life and lightness, the airy elegance of the 
Austrian capital; but everything is changed now—everything tends 
to utility and economy. I remember when the Prater was indeed a 
sight—when Vienna was the winter abode of the Hungarian nobility. 
What fine fellows they were! It always annoyed me to have to 
serve against them; and I do not see that they are much better off 
for their half independence.” 

“Tt must be fearfully difficult to manage these mixed nation- 
alities,” said Grace, anxious to draw her uncle on to talk of his 
experiences. 

“The best means to fuse all together is the steady pressure of a 
just despotism,” observed Wolff von Falkenberg, with the air of one 
who utters a truism. 

“ Despotism can never be just!” cried Grace. 

“ What! have we a little Social Democrat here?” he asked. 

“ Little! I am not littlek—I am nearly as tall as you are.” 

“Nearly—not quite, meine Fraulein,” said Falkenberg, smiling ; 
after which the conversation passed to political subjects, and into 
German, too complicated for Grace to follow readily. 

The couple of days which intervened before the arrival of Ulrich 
were busily employed dusting, sweeping, decorating, fastening up 
drapery, and beating cushions. Everyone seemed pleased, and Count 
Costello gave Grace a good deal of desultory information respecting 
the character, disposition, habits, and history of his grandson, who 
was evidently the old man’s favourite. 

On Saturday morning, Frau Alvsleben announced her intention of 
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driving into Zittau that afternoon to transact sundry business, and 
then await her son’s arrival by a train which arrived at half-past six. 
The count said he would accompany her, and Falkenberg proposed 
that the two young ladies should accompany him in a ride to Gabel, 
as the roan had proved sufficiently tractable to win Frieda’s con- 
fidence. 

“That will be charming!” cried Grace, who never could get 
enough of riding. “ You will like to come, Frieda, will you not? it 
will pass away the time until your brother arrives.” 

“Yes, it will be very nice,” Frieda said; but something in her 
voice and her change of colour suggested to Grace’s quick perception 
that she had unwittingly crossed some plan of her friend’s, for since 
the outpouring of her heart on the subject of Dr. Sturm, Frieda had 
evinced a fureur of friendship for her cousin almost overpowering in 
its effusiveness. Grace, however, prudently kept silence, hoping that 
Frieda would express any wish she might have as to their equestrian 
expedition. 

Soon after dinner, with much running to and fro after small, 
forgotten articles—keys which were left in locks, wools to be changed 
or matched, gloves to be cleaned, or pinless brooches to be repaired, 
Frau Alvsleben and the count started for Zittau, and Grace went to 
her room to put on her habit. 

Before she had finished her toilet the door was slowly opened by 
Frieda, who came in still in her indoor costume, and sat down 
suddenly by the dressing-table. 

“Why, Frieda, you are not ready! and we are to start at 
three.” 

“Meine liebe, liebe Grace! do you mind going without me? I 
feel not quite well—averse to ride. In short, I want to stay at 
home.” 

“Oh!” returned Grace—a long “ Oh,” as it came to her mind that 
Dr. Sturm was expected that afternoon. “No; if you prefer 
staying at home really, I do not mind at all.” 

She would not even allow herself to smile, lest she should seem to 
see Frieda’s transparent ruse ; but Frieda desired no such forbearance. 
She sprang up and threw her arms round her friend. 

“Oh, thou kindest and best of Gracechens!” she cried, “you 
understand me! I know I ought not to desert thee, but it is so—so 
long since I have had a quiet talk with Otto! and Gertrud is busy 
with Mamsell—she would not, at any rate, heed us. Oh, Grace, dost 
thou despise me ? ” 

“Despise you?—no, of course not; I am delighted to see you 


happy. Just hook this last hook for me, and tell me, is my collar 
straight ?” 
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“ Quite—quite right, thou sweetest cousin! But I do not like your 
toilette—you look like a boy.” 

“So I ought for riding—I only wish I were one.” 

“Ach, meine Liebe ! that is because you are unhappy,” said Frieda 
tenderly. “Perhaps,” smiling roguishly, “perhaps Ulrich may 
interest and console you. How charming to have you for a sister! ” 

“Nonsense, Frieda!” cried Grace, laughing; “I do not want 
consolation. And as to Ulrich, he is a mere boy. Why, he cannot 
be twenty yet!” 

“Not till December. Are you quite ready? Will you mind going 
down alone? for if I go, Wolff will tease me.” 

“Very well; I shall say you have a bad headache.” 

“Indeed, I do feel strange and headachy,” said Frieda, putting her 
hand to her brow with an air of suffering. 

Grace laughed, and shook her whip at her. 

“Ah, little actress! but I hear the horses. Lebe wohl!” and 
cathering up ler habit, she went downstairs, and through the hall 
to the door at the back, where the three horses were waiting, and 
Falkenberg was tightening the girths of her saddle. She stood a 
moment, her whip under her arm, drawing on her gloves, till he 
looked up and exclaimed : 

“Tsn’t Frieda ready yet? She is always late!” 

“She is not coming,” returned Grace ; “she has a headache.” 

“Ah!” said Falkenberg, just as Grace had said “Oh!” a few 
minutes before, looking at her so significantly that Grace blushed for 
her friend. 

“ Tant mieux!” cried Falkenberg gaily in French ; “TI shall have 
vou all to myself. And as you and I can go faster and farther than 
\"rieda, I shall take you round by a beautiful road.” 

“Thank you, that will be delightful!” she returned frankly ; and 
coming down the steps, put her foot in his hand, and sprang lightly 
to the saddle. “ You are improving,” she said, looking down at him 
with a smile, as she gathered up the reins. “You mount me nearly 
as well as Randal now.” 

“Who is Randal?” with an eager look and tone. 

“My brother. Perhaps you will see him one day, if we all come 
here. 

“Where is Frieda?” asked Gertrud, looking out of one of the 
kitchen windows, which projected a little to the left of the door. 

‘She is not coming ; she has a headache,” cried Falkenberg. 

“ And are you going without her?” added Gertrud. 

“Yes, of course,” hereturned. “Wumeon, Miss Frere!” and they 
set forth, Grace bowing to Gertrud as they passed. The tone with 
which she had asked, “ Are you going without her?” rang in her ear, 
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however. It was sharp and full of reproof; and so soon as they were 
off the pavement, and on the soft cart-track which led across the 
fields to the high-road, Grace exclaimed : 

“Do you think Gertrud was vexed with me for leaving Frieda ? 
It was not wrong, was it?” 

“ Heaven knows what her ideas may be!” rejoined Falkenberg, 
who was struggling with his horse, and trying to reduce it to quiet- 
ness and a walking pace, but in vain. “ You would not lose your 
ride for her pruderies ? ” 

“Pruderies !” repeated Grace, a little struck by the word; “no, 
certainly not! What is the matter with your horse, Monsieur de 
Falkenberg ? he seems very fidgety, and his eyes look wicked !” 

“He is unusually devilish, which is peculiarly annoying. I 
wanted to enjoy this delightful ride to the full.” 

“Oh, his jumping about will only give a little excitement,” said 
Grace, laughing. 

“Ah! I suppose it would give zest to our excursion if I were to 
break my neck ! ” 

“You are too good a horseman to permit such an anticipation.” 

“That is a compliment from you!” returned Falkenberg, raising 
his hat, while his horse reared; after which performance he went 
along a little more tranquilly, though with a dancing, sidling move- 
ment which disturbed the equanimity of the bay on which Grace was 
mounted. 

“These detestable animals are determined to give us all the trouble 
possible,” said Falkenberg. 

“They are only fresh at starting,” returned Grace; “ they are 
quieter already.” 

“So you left Frieda undisputed possession of the all-accomplished 
Sturm?” said Falkenberg, as soon as he had reduced his steed to 
obedience. 

“Yes; it is as well to give up what you cannot hold.” 

“Ha! I imagine you could hold fast what you wish to keep, 
Mademoiselle Grace; and, ma foiw! you are well-named. I never 
thought boldness could be graceful in a young lady till I met 
you.’ 


“But, Monsieur de Falkenberg, I am not bold!” cried Grace, 
shrinking from the word. 


“Yes, on horseback you are; I imagine riding must be a great 
pleasure to you.” 

“ More delight than I can express, and now more than ever.” 

“Why ?” asked Falkenberg, looking at her. 

She coloured quickly with vexation, thinking he had put some 


interpretation on her words flattering to his self-pride, and was 
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beginning, “ Because—— ” when he interrupted her, smiling as he 
spoke : 

“No, no! I understand that indignant look. I am not quite so 
senseless a coxcomb as to suppose riding with your present companion 
adds any charm to your favourite exercise. You have taught me too 
many lessons of humility” 

“Which you are slow to learn!” interrupted Grace in her turn, 
giving him a sunny laugh. 

They had now left the fields, and turning towards Oybin, followed 
the high road, which was excessively hard, and possibly objectionable 
to Falkenberg’s horse, which began to plunge and rear. 

“T will give him his head for a little way, and turn again to meet 
you,” called Falkenberg, at length, “if you will follow slowly.” 

Grace nodded her assent, and Falkenberg quickly disappeared. 
She followed, holding in her horse, who struggled for a few minutes 
to go in pursuit of its companion, but as the sound of the hoofs died 
away, settled down into a quiet pace. 

“He is really very nice,’ thought Grace, “this Monsieur de 
Falkenberg, and good-looking too; I like him, yet I never feel quite 
safe with him, though I do not know what I fear. I hope I am not 
growing suspicious and distrustful! He means to be cousinly, as we 
are connected ; but—I wonder he is not coming back! I don’t like 
that brown horse—I never did.” 

She rode for perhaps half a mile lazily, expecting to see Falken- 
berg coming to meet her, when a sudden turn of the road, which 
here rose abruptly, brought her close to a little wayside inn they had 
often passed in their expeditions on foot and horseback, and where 
her uncle and Falkenberg had sometimes taken a glass of beer. In 
front of this house was a group of two men and a woman, while a 
third man held a horse by the bridle—a brown horse, all flecked with 
foam, and one side torn and bleeding. As she looked, the men and 
woman between them raised a helpless figure from the ground, which 
they slowly carried into the house. For a moment Grace felt sick 
and giddy ; the next, without knowing how, she was standing by the 
sofa or couch on which the figure had been laid. 

Never could she forget the agony of not being able to speak or 
understand fully in such an emergency! With an effort she mustered 
enough German to ask—‘“ Is he dead ?” 

“T hope not—God forbid!” said those standing round. 

Falkenberg was an awful sight: one side of his head and face 
covered with blood, the other ghastly pale; his smart riding-dress 
torn and soiled. Almost fearing to touch him, Grace took his hand 
—it was cold and clammy. As she did so, he opened his eyes and 
set his teeth for an instant as if in great pain. Mecting the look 
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of distress and compassion bent upon him, he said rapidly in 
German : 

“The brute fell with me—on me. My leg is broken. Get off 
my boot! quick—cut it to pieces!” 

“Oh, you are suffering fearfully !” 

“Yes; but I fear for my leg—and so far from the doctor.” 

“Where is he to be found? I will go for him!” cried Grace to 
the bystanders. ‘Tell me, where does the doctor live ?” 

“The military doctor lives in the Berg Strasse,” replied the Wirth 
(host). 

“Not alone! you cannot go alone!” murmured Falkenberg. 

“Why not? I know the road, and I can do nothing else,” said 
Grace, turning away quickly to leave the room. 

“Have a care, liebe Grace,” said Falkenberg brokenly ; “do not 
go too quickly over the Zittau pavement.” 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Grace was soon again in the saddle, and when clear of the hill, 
quickened her pace to a gallop, to the bewilderment of the drivers 
of such vehicles as she encountered. Keenly and intensely alive to 
everything, she rode with daring and judgment. 

In an incredibly short time she was clattering over the little bridge 
at the entrance of the town; after a short tussle with her steed, 
which tried to turn in the direction of his stables, she urged him 
along the park—past women laden with baskets, past men in uniform, 
past schoolboys and workmen, all of whom turned and looked at her 
openmouthed. A lady alone! and riding at headlong speed! She 
had no very distinct idea where Berg Strasse was; but catching 
sight of a tolerably fresh pair of horses in a small open carriage 
(Droschky), she managed to ask her way. 

“Straight on to the top of the park, then to the left,” replied the 
astonished coachman. 

“Follow me quickly,” she added ; “I shall want yon.” 

Pressing on again and turning to the left, she drew up at a house 
from which two officers were coming out, rightly imagining it was the 
surgeon’s residence. Both gentlemen stopped, startled by the 
apparition ; and the elder answered her question with a polite—“ Yes, 
Herr Dr. Niedner is within.” 

“Then will you find some one to hold my horse?” said Grace, 
slipping quickly to the ground. “ Does Dr. Niedner speak French?” 

“Qui, mademoiselle,” was the reply, as a proof of the speaker's 
acquaintance with the language. 
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Whereupon Grace volubly uttered a request that the gentlemen 
would detain a carriage which was coming after, and which she had 
endeavoured to engage, adding that “ a’gentleman has had a bad fall, ” 
without stopping to remember that these were probably Falkenberg’s 
brother-officers. The one who had not spoken had meantime 
turned back and rang for admittance at the entrance of the parterre, 
so Grace was at once ushered into a dingy little den furnished with 
red rep-covered oak chairs}and sofa smelling vehemently of smoke, 
and haying its centre-table decorated with three huge empty beer- 
glasses. A very short, very stout, very fresh-looking man in 
uniform, with a bald head, spectacles, and surprised eyes, came for- 
ward, gazing mutely at the erect form instinct with eagerness—the 
face and eyes all glowing with haste and excitement, which con- 
fronted him. 

“Herr von Falkenberg’s horse fell with him about half-an-hour 
ago,” she said, instinctively condensing her information ; “his left 
leg is broken, and he lies at the Wittigschenke on the Oybin road. 
How soon can you be with him ?” 

“Gott in Himmel!” cried the doctor; then mastering his surprise, 
added in French, “ In less than half-an-hour, if I had but a carriage 
and two good horses.” 

“T hope one is at the door now,” cried Grace, looking through the 
window. ‘“ Yes, it waits! hasten, my dear sir! He was in horrible 
pain when [ left him.” 

*‘T shall be ready in five minutes,” returned the doctor, unlocking 
a cupboard, and taking out sundry articles of surgical aspect. 

“Can I carry back any message? I shall be there before 
you.” 

The little doctor gave her a quick look over his spectacles. 

“They must have a board or something to carry him on, and six 
or eight men. Then, mademoiselle (if it be not too much), ride on to 
Dalbersdorf—he must go to Dalbersdorf—and tell them to prepare a 
room on the parterre for him—not to go upstairs.” 

“Good,” said Grace. “Have you any eau de Cologne? I can 
put it in the pocket of my saddle.” 

“Right! well thought of!” exclaimed the doctor, rushing from 
the room ; he quickly returned with a bottle half full, which Grace 
took, and with a reiterated injunction to come quickly, went out to 
look for her horse. One of the officers was holding the animal, and 
the other lingered on the steps. 

“Will you be so good,” said Grace to him, “as to promise the 
driver for me double money if he brings the doctor within half-an- 
hour to the Wittigschenke ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” and he proceeded to speak with an air 
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of great authority to the coachman ; while Grace looked to her girths, 
a movement which the elder officer understood and seconded. 

Then, grasping the pommel, she raised her foot, with an expressive 
look ; the officer instinctively put his hand under it, and she was’ once 
more in the saddle. Leaning forward a moment, she said, with sweet 
earnestness : 

“Thank you, thank you very much!” and then away she went at 
a sharp trot. 

“Potz Tausend! what can the matter be?” cried the younger man, 
looking after her. “What a strange maiden! she is English !” 

“Of course. But she has wonderful eyes! She must be the old 
general’s English niece ; and she rides Falkenberg’s bay.” 

“ And Falkenberg lies with his leg broken,” said the doctor, coming 
out. 

“Falkenberg has ever luck,” cried the taller of the two officers. 
“Imagine what devotion, for a young lady to ride all this way alone 
to seek a doctor!” 

“Tt would take a great deal of devotion to atone for a broken leg, 
so I cannot see the luck,” returned the doctor, as he stepped into the 
carriage ; and the coachman, at a nod from the elder officer, drove off 
rapidly. 

When Grace reached the Gasthaus, she was beginning to feel the 
effect of her fright, and was trembling all over, to her own great 
disgust. She found Falkenberg in great pain, but perfectly cool and col- 
lected. The good woman of the house had applied ice to the broken 
limb,’and bathed his face ; he looked therefore much less ghastly. 

“Courage!” said Grace, sitting down beside him, and taking his 
hand with sisterly kindness; “the doctor will be here in a few 
minutes, and I trust all will go well.” 

She poured some eau de Cologne on her handkerchief as she spoke, 
and laid it on his brow. 

“Thank God!” he muttered; “and thank you! I believe your 
promptness has saved my career—a lame man could not serve; but 
you must be exhausted!” pressing her hand feebly. ‘“ You tremble!” 

“Of course I was startled,” returned Grace, trying to speak in a 
matter-of-fact tone; “I thought you were killed. But the doctor 
desired me to go on to Dalbersdorf to tell them what to do. I will 
put my handkerchief and the eau de Cologne beside you.” 

“Must you go? your touch is so soothing!” 

“T must indeed. I dare not disobey orders.” 

After a few more words of comfort, she managed to express the 
doctor’s directions to the host, and proceeded towards home as fast as 
her blown horse would permit. A few hundred yards from the 
Gasthaus she met the carriage, and saw that, besides the doctor, a 
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man in uniform sat with his back to the horses. As the doctor only 
bowed, Grace still pressed on. 

Frieda and Dr. Sturm were sitting in the arbour when Grace drew 
up suddenly beside it. 

Both came forth startled at seeing her alone; her horse covered 
with foam; herself pale, with a strained, distressed look in her large 
eyes. 

“ What—what has happened?” cried Frieda, as Grace took Dr. 
Sturm’s hands, and sprang to the ground. 

“Poor Wolff has had a bad accident ; his horse has fallen on him 
and broken his leg. He——” 

“Gott in Himmel!” cried Sturm; “he must have the surgeon 
instantly. I will go for him,” and was about to rush away. 

“Stop, stop!” cried Grace; “ he is already with him.” 

A rapid explanation ensued; then Gertrud appeared, and amid a 
torrent of exclamations, tears, and indeed outcries for Mamsell, for 
Marie, for Fritz, the whole party hastened to carry down bed, bedding 
and various pieces of furniture to a room near the Inspector’s bureau, 
where the sufferer would be away from the noise of the living-rooms, 
and in Mamsell’s own particular domain. 

Having largely assisted in their arrangement, Grace at last escaped 
to change her dress, to rest and think. 

By-and-by she heard a carriage drive up—she supposed the 
doctor ; and later, the saw a procession come across the fields, which 
were visible from her window—four men carried a recumbent figure, 
and three others, one a soldier, walked beside them. 

A sound of much running about and calling from below reached 
Grace’s ears ; but she kept quiet in her chamber, reflecting that there 
were hands enough without her, and that her ignorance of the 
language and the requirements of such an emergency would render her 
of little value. 

Gradually her excitement calmed down. She was very pleased 
with Falkenberg. His quiet endurance of pain—his natural and 
unexaggerated gratitude for her small service—his present helpless- 
ness, deepened the interest with which she had always regarded him. 
In the gathering twilight she sat and mused, vaguely speculating on 
the possibility of Falkenberg having more heart, more sensibility, 
than he deigned to show. Then she told herself it was folly to 
waste her thoughts upon him, when she had nearer and better sub- 
jects of reflection. On Monday at furthest she would have her 
mother’s reply, and then to see and agree for the abode which such a 
happy accident offered to her hand! So she would begin a new life, 
and those dear to her should bloom in a new atmosphere. Who 
could tell if 
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“Grace!” cried Frieda, entering unperceived, “are you sitting 
here in thedark ? The doctor is having a slice of bread and butter and 
a glass of wine. He would like to see the bold horsewoman before he 
goes. How is it, dearest, that you can sit here—ach Gott! with a 
book in your hand, when he for whom you have shown so much 
devotion lies beneath ? ” 

* “Devotion!” repeated Grace. “It was common humanity ! I kept 
in my room because I knew I should be in the way.” 

“You English maidens are incomprehensible! but you will come 
with me?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 


The doctor had departed, and night closed in when Frau Alvsleben, 
the count, and the expected guest arrived. 

The girls, Dr. Sturm and the Inspector were all together in the 
salle &@ manger; Gertrud having just come in, looking pale and 
weary. 

“ Ach, du lieber Gott!” cried Frau Alvsleben, as she rushed into 
the room almost in a run; “ what misfortune is this?” 

“Then you know?” cried everyone. 

“Ja, gewiss! we met the doctor half-way from the town.” 

“Donner und Blitzen!” exclaimed Count Costello, “ here is a ca- 
tastrophe ! ” 

In the excitement he forgot to remove his hat. After him came a 
tall, slender young man in a blue and silver hussar uniform, with 
very fair—almost flaxen—hair, dark eyes, and a strong resemblance 
to the count. 

“ But how goes it with the dear Falkenberg ? I trust his leg will be 
all right, or ” catching sight of Grace, he interrupted himself. 
“Pray present me to our new cousin.” 

“No longer new,” said Frieda, kindly putting her arm round her 
-—“now quite one of ourselves.” 

“Most happy to consider you so, dear lady,” said the young 
hussar, taking her hand and kissing it with a chivalrous air. 

He spoke English with a good accent, and looked straight at her 
with a pleasant smile, which reminded her of Randal, and her heart 
warmed to him at once; but she thought, “ He looks quite a boy— 
he cannot be twenty !” 

“T am glad to know you,” returned Grace simply; and then 
everyone began to talk at once. Frau Alvsleben, the count, and 
Ulrich asking a torrent of questions, and all the rest giving details 
considerably varied by the imagination of the speaker. At last it 
occurred to Count Costello that as Grace had been present at the 
accident, she could give the best account of it. There was therefore 
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a few moments’ silence while she described, as shortly as she could, 
the whole occurrence. 

“ Bravo!” said the Count, as she ceased to speak. “ There was 
the Costello spirit and pluck. Kiss me, my darling!” 

“But where—where was Frieda all this time? ” asked Frau 
Alvsleben, her usually restless eyes growing still more eager, and a 
displeased expression darkening her face. 

“Frieda,” repeated Grace; “oh, Frieda did not come—she had a 
headache. Herr von Falkenberg and I went together.” 

“And then you made this wild ride for the doctor?” cried Frau 
Alvsleben, in a crescendo tone. “Ach Gott! what a tale for the 
Zittau wives and daughters !” 

“Why, Cousin Alvsleben,” exclaimed Grace, opening her eyes, 
“ would you have had me stand still and see the poor fellow suffer ?” 

“Gott bewahr!” said Ulrich, “your promptness has probably 
saved his leg.” 

“No, no,” returned his mother ; “I would not have her stand still ; 
but you know what gossips are, and——” 

“They may gossip for me!” cried Grace, with the utmost scorn. 
“What could any one say of a mere act of humanity ?” 

“Then, see you,” replied Frau Alvsleben, a little severely, ‘had you 
stayed at home with Frieda, Wolff would not have gone out to ride, 
and then all this would have been spared.” 

Grace felt for an instant deeply indignant at this attempt to throw 
the blame upon her. 

“Was it wrong to go out alone with Herr Baron Falkenberg?” in 
an ominously quiet voice. 

“In Germany it is scarce maidenly to do such things.” 

Grace’s quick temper was roused. 

“What!” she exclaimed, an expression of scorn curling her lip; 
“are German gentlemen then wild beasts, who will devour you if one 
dares to be alone with them!” 

“My child, you are talking nonsense!” returned Frau Alvsleben, 
more amused than angered by this outburst, while the count smiled, 
but shook his head. Gertrud looked volumes of disapprobation, and 
Ulrich laughed outright. Grace felt she had spoken too hastily, and 
kept silence, while Frau Alvsleben went on: “And now I must see 
Wolff, poor dear boy! It is indeed unlucky for him!” 

“No, dear mother,” cried Gertrud, “ Herr Doctor says he must 
not be disturbed, or even spoken to, lest he grow feverish. All is 
arranged. Mamsell is with him now, and I will take part of the 
night-watch. The Lazareth Guard returns at six to-morrow morning, 


and all will go well if we can but keep him free from fever. Alas, it 
is a bad splintered break ” 
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The next two or three days were quite occupied by the invalid, and 
the hundred minutie which appertain to a sick-room. Frieda, 
Gertrud, Frau Alvsleben and Mamsell had but one central idea—how 
best to minister to the comfort of their precious charge, who was at 
first very feverish. 

The doctor came every day, generally about the time of the second 
breakfast. He took an evident interest in Grace, always insisting on 
her speaking German with him. Doctors, more than any other men, 
know the value of that incomparable quality, presence of mind, an 
instant’s loss of which may sometimes mar a life. 

The count and Ulrich fell to Grace’s care, and she did her best for 
them—enjoying long expositions of the old soldier’s views on matters 
political, social and military, and perhaps equally enjoying her 
battles with Ulrich, whose greatest amusement was to attack every- 
thing English and rouse his cousin to indignant animation ; a process 
which soon made them fast friends, though Ulrich was nettled in his 
turn by being treated and talked to as a mere boy. 

Meantime the anxiously-expected letters from homearrived. Mrs. 
Frere’s was full of contradictions. The chance of finding such an 
abode as that described by Grace was distinctly providential, yet she 
was by no means to commit herself to take it till Mrs. Frere could be 
sure of funds wherewith to travel, and the dreaded question of leav- 
ing before the end of the quarter was settled with Miss Timbs. Then 
she feared Randal would feel being left behind cruelly. Did not 
Grace think that if he came abroad and studied German for some 
months it would be a great advantage to him? indeed he might write 
a work on Germany—though it would perhaps be unwise to quit his 
present employment. Still Grace must remember that he could not 
possibly live in London on such a miserable pittance as twenty 
shillings a-week ; they must make him a fair allowance, &c., &e. 
Finally, “I shall write without fail to your uncle this evening, 
after seeing our good friend, Mr. Byrne. I am sorry to say that 
Max has gone to the Pyrenees, Randal hears, for the autumn ; for 
I am sure he would be our advocate with his father.” 

Somewhat chilled by the uncertainties of this missive, Grace 
opened another, directed in Jimmy Byrne’s well-known hand. After 
duly acknowledging hers, he went on: “I am truly rejoiced, my 
dear young lady, that you have at last found a place suited to your 
respected mamma, for—not to make you uneasy, but to speak truth 
—she is just wasting away for want of you, and Miss Mab would be 
the better for a change and a trifle of teaching. You take the house, 
Miss Grace ; Mrs. Frere and me will make it all right about cash. I 
will try and get them off next week; and—mark my words !—if Mr. 
Randal gets over your dear mamma to take him with her, it will be 
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the worst day’s work she ever did. He's an elegant young man, and 
ought to have a fortune; but as he has not, he must try and make one. 
Whereas, it’s not by rolling about in foreign parts that’s to be done. 
You set your face against his leaving London. I am in great hopes 
I shall be able to get a room for him where I lodge. It isn’t what 
you might call a fashionable situation, but it is high and airy, in one 
of the best parts of Camden Town; and I need not say what a 
pleasure and comfort it would be to me to have one of the family with 
me, to say nothing of Mr. Randal’s being the height of good 
company ; besides, we might share and share alike, and that would be 
a saving to both!” 

“ Dear, dear Jimmy!” murmured Grace, when she came to this 
passage, “ there would be small saving to you.” 

“So,” continued the letter, “ you take the place ; but be sure you 
have @ clear agreement on paper, and don’t be taken in about extras 
—they are the devil!—you'll excuse the word, for I can’t abide 
scratching out.” 

Grace immediately decided to act on Jimmy’s advice, and so 
informed Frau Alvsleben that she would agree for Herr Hauptmann 
Miiller’s étage. ‘ 

“T am well pleased to hear it, my dear. The poor lady has been 
asking anxiously what you intended todo. Let us go in to Zittau 
to-morrow morning, when Herr Doctor returns, and you shall see the 
rooms and settle everything.” 

” Oh, thank you, Cousin Alvsleben! I want so much to have the 
dear mother and Mab established before the cold sets in.” 

“Yes, it would be well. We will go without fail to-morrow, and 
then we will ascertain how your heavy luggage can be forwarded ; and 
perhaps your good mother would bring me one or two things from 
London which I still want,” &c., &e. 

It was with a sense of hope and renewed pleasure in life that Grace 
examined the apartment which was to be her home, perhaps for years. 
Herr Hauptmann Miller had established himself within a few doors 
of Dr. Niedner, in one of the older houses which yet remained in the 
neighbourhood of the park. It overlooked the road, which led down 
a gentle hill, under beech and linden trees, and had a side view of the 
round tower, now the park-keeper’s residence, which had been so 
plentifully peppered with Frederick the Great’s bullets. 

The house was but three stories high—the lower half covered with 
a trellised vine, now beginning to be skeleton-like and bare—with a 
steep red roof, mellowed by age, and pierced by many windows. The 
first étage consisted of a moderately large salon, with three windows, 
the centre opening on a balcony, from which the hills were visible to 
the left ; next it a small dining-room, and two or three bedrooms; 
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at the back, a kitchen, a servant’s room, and several closets, light and 
dark, offering any amount of stowage-room for china, glass, boxes, 
and lumber of all descriptions. The furniture was very scanty in all 
the rooms except the salon ; but it was of good quality and form. 
Grace examined it with delight, and planned in her own mind how 
she would arrange everything; which should be mother’s, and which 
her own room, while a storm of discussion, perfectly amicable, though 
very loud, raged between Frau Alvsleben and Frau Hauptmann’s 
mother. The lady of the house herself was a quiet, careworn little 
woman, evidently depressed by her husband’s state of health. The 
carpets (very few and far between), the curtains, the kitchen utensils, 
the question of incidental repairs, the share of keeping the strip of 
garden in order, the amount of bed-covering—each and all were the 
source of much volubility, in which Grace took no part, and indeed 
but very partially understood. At last her attention was attracted 
by the words “clavier ” and “so lately bought,” gently uttered by 
Frau Miiller ; and she found that cousin Alvsleben was stoutly main- 
taining that the piano was part of the ordinary furniture of an étage, 
while the owner limply contended that it ought to be hired extra. 

“Pray allow it to be so,” whispered Grace to Frau Alvsleben. 
“We always expected to hire a piano.” 

“Well, if you wish to bestow your money on strangers,” she re- 
turned rapidly in French, “ why, do so.” 

She was absolutely cross at having the bargain wrenched out of 
her grasp, and that from no unfriendly feeling to the timid young 
wife, but from an innate principle of extracting the last farthing’s- 
worth of value from whatever outlay she agreed to. A friendly 
explanation followed, and Frau Miiller seemed quite relieved by the 
success of her small demand, and disposed to be most accommodating 
in return, especially as Grace readily agreed to leave her in possession 
of a large closet, in which to store the many articles she wished to 
leave behind. 

“T imagine it must be cold here in winter,” said Frau Alvsleben, 
stepping out on the balcony. 

“That Ido not know,” returned Frau Miiller; “we have scarce 
been here four months. It is very pleasant in summer.” 

“The walls are thick, and double windows make it comfortable, ” 
added the mother. 

After a little more talk, it was agreed that Grace was to have pos- 
session of the ééage in ten days; and well pleased with each other, 
the high contracting parties separated, Frau Alvsleben and Grace 
walking away, to make inquiries respecting the conveyance of the 


heavy luggage, which the count recommended should be sent to 
Hamburg. 
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“How much obliged to you I am, dear. cousin, » eve Grace, “ for 
all the help you ave given mé! "Think-of-.getting how many 
rooms ?—six——seven—and furnished, for barely |twenty shillings a- - 
week! It is almost incredible!” — 

“Yes, it is not dear; nevertheless it is a great chance for the 
Miillers. See! you pay "their rent, and I dare say sixty or seventy 
thalers more; and: you keep their rooms aired, and will wear 
their furniture very little. English people are careful, and’ what is 
injured you will pay for. Oh, they ought to be obliged to me too. 
But that ‘clavier,’ my child; you spoiled my plan! in two minutes 
more the little woman would ‘have yielded.” 

“T am quite pleased she should have some ee said Grace, 
smiling, “ and so will my mother be also.” 

To this Frau Alvsleben made no reply, beyond an inarticulate 
grunt; and they continued their progress, stopped every five or ten 
minutes by some acquaintances, to ask after Herr Baron, to be intro- 
duced to Grace, to utter a dozen questions in a breath as to the par- 
ticulars of the accident, as to the wonderfnl ride of the Fraulein, all 
alone. “Ach Gott!” it was “wunderschén” and “ wunderbar,” 
not to say ‘“shrecklich” and “unerhort.” Then all the men, 
especially those in uniform, stared at her so undisguisedly that Grace 
felt rather uncomfortable. 

“Yes!” said Frau Alvsleben, in reply to some wish expressed by 
Grace that people would not make such a fuss about a trifle, “it was 
no doubt necessary that you should have fetched the doctor, but it is 
unfortunate when a young lady becomes notorious. It is all the re- 
sult of the first error: you should never have gone out with Wolff 
alone—that is the worst part of the affair.” 

“ Really, Cousin Alvsleben, I have scarcely patience to hear you! ” 
cried Grace, with her usual impetuosity. ‘“ Would it be wrong to go 
out with Ulrich alone ?” 

“ It would be better not,” said Frau Alvsleben sententiously, where- 
upon Grace burst into such hearty laughter that her severe kins- 
woman could not resist the contagion, and laughed too. 

Then Dr. Sturm overtook them, and accompanied them to the 
house of the Burgomeister, a wealthy fabricant, who most kindly and 
fully gave all the required information. An hour’s hurried shopping, 
and their time was expended, as Frau Alvsleben wished to be at 
home for dinner. 











